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CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Mrs, Marcer’s little volume on this subject 
has acquired great reputation as an introduction 
to the subject of Political Economy, chiefly, we 
imagine, because the reading public incline 
greatly to prefer such works on that science as 
are the shortest. Some portion of the popularity 
of that work may, we imagine, be attributed to 
the colloquial form in which Mrs. Marcet delights 
to convey instruction, and which is particularly 
adapted to the development of @conomical science. 
It is, indeed, emphatically an oral ,philosophy ; 
and we merely follow out the course of nature, in 
expressing,tin the form of conversations, the higher 
and more recondite doctrines of a science of 
which we always learn the first elements in con- 
versation. It,is‘our purpose, therefore, to give a 
course of dialogues on subjects connected with 
Political Economy ; not,‘however,'presuming, like 
Mrs. Marcet, to set up some ideal Mrs. B. as 
the expounder of principles which are to be 
adopted, but introducing into the conversational 
circle the most celehrated economists of the day, 
in whose mouths we intend to put the most logical 
exposition which we can devise of the doctrines 
which they honor by their support. 


Diatoavue I.—On INTERCHANGE. 





Scenz—Bellamy’s Coffee-roum. ‘aiters, Members of 
Parliament,® §c. &c. 
[Enter Sadler, Baring, Bankes, and others. 
To them a Waiter.) 

Waiter —Wuart may Ijbring you, Gentlemen? 

Sadler.—We mean to have some mutton-chops; 
but, in the first :place, send Bellamy here. (Evit 
Waiter.) I think it highly probable, Gentlemen, 
that Mr. Bellamy may have adopted some of the 
absurd principles of free trade ; and consequently 
it will be necessary for onc of us, previous to any 
consumption of his mutton-chops, to give him a 
succinct exposition vf our principles, of inter- 
change. 

Bankes.—If Bellamy is a free-trader, he must 
also be an atheist; we must not, therefore, eat 
his muttou-chops, lest atheistical mutton-chops 
should sap our religious principles. 

Baring.—Gently, gently; you must recollect 
that [Bellamy’s liberalism is only hypothetical, 
being assumed by Sadlerjfor the purpose of argu- 
ment. 

Bankes. —Well, d—n it, let’s ask him at once 
whether he is for Free Trade or not. That will 
show us immediately whether we ought to have 
any thing to say to him or not. 

Baring.—Oh, that would be very little good ; 
for Bellamy is a practical man, and of course has 
the privilege of pracitcal men—of using words in 
any sense that is most convenient to them. Why, 
what in the world except my being a practical 
man could explain my having been for free 
trade in 1824, and against it ever since? There- 
fore do you speak, Sadler ; for I will reserve my- 
self. 

Sadler.—I wont now enter into the general 
question of free trade, but merely say enough 
to prevent Bellamy’s making any mistake. 

(Enter Bellamy.] 

Bellamy.—The waiter tells?me that Mr. Sadler 
wanted me. 

Sadler—Yes, I sent for you. These two gen- 





tlemen and myself are going to take some mutton- 
chops; but, previously to ordering them, we wish 
that you should specifically understand on what 
conditions we take them. 

Bellamu.—Certainly, Sir; your’e very good. 
(What the devil does he mean?) 

Sadler.—I must inform you, then, though it is 
not my intention to enter into the question of 
free trade in all its bearings, that I have no ob- 
jection to free trade when it is restricted.* My 
principle is never to get from any body else what 
I can supply for myself.t We have, therefore, 
endeavoured to raise a sufficient quantity of 
mutton-chops, without depending on any body 
else for our supply of them; but we have not 
been able. We actually cannot dress mutton- 
chops. This, then, is one of those cases in 
which we must draw up the commodity desired 
from an extraneous source in the bucket of 
foreign trade. 

Bankes.—Hear ! hear! hear! Devilish fine! 

Sadler.—In undertaking, however, so perilous 
an experiment, it is necessary for us to proceed 
with great caution. We must insist on your 
meeting us half way. 

Bellamy.—Certainly, Sir. 

Sadler.—Listen. Man, Bellamy is born to la- 
bour. He does not, as some theorists imagine, 
labour in order to get what he wants, because 
really the labour itself is the great thing needed. 
As long as the people of a country work hard, it 
matters little what they get for their pains. This 
is our fundamental principle. When, therefore, 
we allow you to supply us with mutton-chops, we 
deprive ourselves of the pleasure of the trouble of 
dressing the chops; but you get that pleasure. 
Here’s a pretty state of things. You can’t sup- 
pose that we’re going to let you deprive us of so 
much labour, and pour in an equal quantity of 
your labour upon us, without granting us the 
privilege of taking trouble in some other way to 
an equal amount. If you were to give us your 
mutton-chops without taking any thing from us 
in turn, you would ruin us in the long run. This 
might go on for some time; but it must end in 
our being utterly impoverished, and your enrich- 
ing yourself at our expense. 

Bellamy.—God forbid, Sir, that I should be 
guilty of such a thing! 

Sadler (with solemnity).—I hope not, Bellamy. 
But this was the way in which Poland was ruined. 
The neighbouring nations would insist on giving 
the Poles every thing they wanted, without taking 
a farthing of payment; the natural consequence 
of which was, that the Poles actually ran dry, 
and now hav’nt gota shirt to their backs. 

Bellamy.—Well but, Sir, I hope you dont think 
me such an extortionate monster as to wish you 
to take my mutton-chops without paying for them? 
(With emotion.) It is an act of which I never was 
guilty. 

Sadler.—You’re a fine fellow, Bellamy, upon 
my word. You have none of the devilish feelings 
of a political economist, or a bluod-thirsty meta- 
physician ; but I cannot trust you implicitly, be- 
cause all men are liars. (Cheers from Mr. Sadler’s 
personal friends.) I therefore insist upon it, that, 

~* See his speech on the Silk Question, April 14. 

+ See this idea beautifully expanded in the same 
speech. 

~ For the truly ‘practical’ doctrine, that a country 
is ruined by getting what it wants without paying for 
it, and the ‘ fact’ respecting Poland, see Sadler, ibid. 


How shall I do it? 








when we consent to take your mutton-chops, you 
bind yourself to take from us in return a quantity 
of goods, which shall demand a quantity of labour 
equal to that of which we have deprived ourselves 
by allowing you to dress the chops.®* 

Baring —I think, Sadler, in this case, we may 
give Bellamy money instead of goods. 

Bankes.—Oh! don’t let us part with the pre- 
cious metals. 

Sadler.—I am very averse to it ; hut, as we hap- 
pen not to have our own produce at hand—yes, a 
sudden thought strikes me, and | will out with it. 
Bellamy, I’ve a lot of my speeches unsold—I in- 
sist upon your taking them. 

Bunkes.—No, no, that would not be fair on us 
—it would be as bad as exporting machinery ; 
for, if you let Bellamy see your speeches, he may 
learn the art of speaking, and throw us out of the 
oratorical market. We must pay in gold and 
silver. 

Sadler.—I consent for this reason, that I see 
Bellamy is rather puzzied at our doctrine, and 
the introduction of my speeches into the process 
of barter might add to his confusion. Mark me, 
nevertheless, Bellamy, and comprehend. We will 
take your mutton-chops, ou condition that you 
pledge yourself to receive from us their full value. 


Bellamy.—I do assure you, Sir, that I never in- 
tended to let you have the chops without being 
paid the full price for them. Nay, Sir, I am per- 
fectly ready to allow you to pay me as much more 
as you can wish. 


Sadler.—No, Bellamy; no, my good man: we 
will not take advantage of your benevolent sim- 
plicity. And now, that we have settled this im- 
portant pegociation, we will pay your bill first, in 
order to be doubly sure. (Pays.) And now, let’s 
have the chops. (Bellamy bows, and evit.) 

Baring. —Well, Sadler, I do not see my way 
clearly. You know I’ve always been for free 
trade in general ; but I must confess that mutton- 
chops were the last article that I ever wished to 
see exposed to competition; because we suc- 
ceeded so very ill in dressing chops, that was the 
very reason that that art required an especial de- 
gree of protection.+ 

Sadley.—Upon my word it is so; and, oh 
heaven! mutton-chops are delicate exotics which 
require to be kept on a platform. t 

A Waiter advancing.—Gentlemen, Mr. Hus- 
kisson desires me to say, that he has just finished 
his dinner, which will come to six shillings, and 
that if you will give him a pint of sherry, he will 
allow you to pay his bill.§ 





* The idea that we should force foreign nations, by 
strict treaty, to receive payment for what we get from 
them was, we believe, evolved by Mr. Robinson, in the 
same devate, not by Mr. Sadler. 


+ ‘ It was in the unfortunate manufacture of silk 
alone that we were behindhand, and in that manfacture 
he thoughtwe never could compete with other countries.’ 
Mr. Baring on the same occasion. Hence he argued 
that the silk trade was the very last to which the prin- 
ciple of free trade should have been applied ; that is, 
that we should continue most obstinately to do that 
which we do the worst. 


¢ Mr. Sadler said, ‘The silk trade is yet an exotic, 
and still retains all the delicacy as well as the beauty 
of one. Your state horticulturists have removed it 
from the sheltered platform,’ &c. 





§ See the Methuen Treaty 
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Sadler.—Poor fellow! does he really act ia 
private life on the absurd-théories which he 
has ruined the nation? Would it be fair to take 
advantage of his insanity ? 

Bankes.—Oh, we ought not to lose such an ad- 
vantageous outlet for our capital: I had no idea 
Huskisson would have been so good-natured. 

Sadler—Oh, I dare say Huskisson thinks he 





has got the best of the bargain. Why, you know, 
he says ‘that! the prosperity of a nation consists in 
its receiving more-than it pays. 


Bankes. —Ha! tia) ha! as if the exports should 
= be greater than the imports. ell, pay his 


(Sadler pays, “Divers Members present their 
‘Bills for payment.) 

Baring.—My ‘dear Sadler, this’ll never do- 
Don’t you see that the precious metals are leaving 
us? A 

Sadler.—So they are, plainenough. But what 
shall we say? They’ll charge us with inconsis- 
tency. 

Baring —Oh, that’s very easily done. Gentle- 
men, in the present unsettled state of the cur- 
rency.* (Loud cheering, and the claimants depart.) 
Sadler, we may just as well go, 

Sadler.—Yes ; but wont that be cheating Bel- 
lamy out of eating his mutton-chops? 

Bankes —Never mind that. The man cannot 
grumble at an Equitable Adjustment. 

(Exeunt Bankes, Baring, and/Sadler. . The mem- 
ber for Gatton takes their place. _Enter to him 
Bellamy with thé chops, and says with marks of 
surprise,— 

These chops were ordered, Sir, by Mr. Sadler 
and two other gentlemen, who sat here just now. 

Member for Gatton—Yes,1 knowthat. ‘They’re 
just gone; and, as 1’m their virtual representative, 
you’ll Jet me have the chops. 

Bellamy —Virwual representative, Sir! Why, 
the gentlemen have paid for them. 

Member for Gatton —Well, man, is’nt that as 
it should be? T eat what they’ve paid for. Do 
we not stand in the relative positions, and dis- 
charge the reciprocal duties of virtual represen- 
tative, and constituents ?—-(£ats.) 





FEMALE EDUCATION, 





Blicke in das Wesen-der weiblichen Erswhung. Fiir 
gebildcte Mitter und Téehter, von Rosetie Niederer, 
gch. Kasthafer, Vorsteherinn einer Erzieh ungsansialt 
2u Yverdun, Berlin, 1828. 

Tuere is lardly a subject more hackneyed 
among us, nor one on which public discussion is 
yet more needful, than education, ‘ The school- 
master is abroad,’ is the cry of battle of that proud 
and chivalrous host which boldly and readily un- 
sheatheth its two-edged tongues for the glorious 
‘ march of intelleet” ‘The knowledge of the truth 
is filling the earth as the waters cover the sea,’ 
is the song of triumph of that other still prouder 
and more adventurous army whore descent upon 
the shores of ignorance and superstition much 
resembles Caligula’s renowned expedition against 
Britain, which the self-applauding emperor cele- 
brated in these words: ‘ Abite leti, abite locupletes. 
That the sclioolmaster is abroad, no one can 
doubt;*but whether he be of the right school and a 
good master, fs a question not quite so easily an- 
swered. That knowledge of truth is spreading, 
who can dény? but whether it bea living or a 
dead taguPidie: knowledge of human and there- 
fore sectarian, or of divine and consequently uni- 
versal truth, is again a question of considerable 
difficulty. We. have a society for preventing 
Cruelty to Animals, and an Anti-slavery Society ; 
but where are those who exert themselves. for 
the prevention of that cruelty which is daily 
exercised over the minds and hearts of -hun- 
dreds and thousands of children; who lift 
up their voice against that slavery in which the 


* See Mr. Baring in the same debate, and, indeed, 








any body else in any other debate, art 
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rising generatiortis are held, bya false, prejudiced, 
factious instruction, 


as much, and more perhaps, 
than ,by ignorance; who pro the measure 
of ufqualified emaneipation from the inability 
under whieh all parties and-all denominations un- 
mercifully keep the children born’ ameng them, 
the iuubilkeyien Getome what they ouglit to be, men 
of independence in thought ard action, true and 
unsophisticated ‘men, heartfelt and uncanting 
Christians? * Education in its prinitive sense, what 
does it mean but the drawing forth of the energies 
of the creature, and giving them aright direction? 
Education, on the. contrary, in its. present prac- 
tical acceptation, what is it but a cramping of 
every faculty and power of the soul, and a per- 
verting of the little, the growth of which can- 
not be got rid of, to selfish, mean, and narrow 
purposes? The accusation seems a hard one; but 
that is no objection against it. If it be a true one, 
the harder it is, the more isthere need that it should 
be brought forward. And that it is true, it is not 
difficult to prove; the facts are too manifest to 
be hidden any longer, and all that seems to be re- 
quired is, that we should have a right understand- 
ing of those facts. Let us see what the various 
systems of education, those with which the pre- 
sent generation has been encumbered as with an 
old inheritance, as well as those which it cherishes 
as its own offspring, are aiming at. What is the 
test by which the public judges of them, and by 
which they themselves wish to be judged, as to 
the degree of their excellency and utility? Is it not 
theirapproximation to the operations of mechanical 
power? Whilst we have come to the glorious epoch, 
when the moral and intellectual rights of the indivi- 
dual are acknowledged in the concession of un- 
limited religious toleration, we are most grossly vio- 
lating those same rights in education, where it is 
not asked, what is the individual intended for, and 
what are the claims which he has upon our care, 
according to the peculiar constitution of his na- 
ture; but solely, what do we wish to make of him, 
and by what means can we most safely, and most 
quickly, bring him to this? We have learned to 
respect man as man in his adult state; but in child- 
hood, we still treat him as a merchandize; and we 
teach and discipline children, as we spin aad 
weave wool or cotton, by machinery, and if not 
by steam, most certainly by vapour. Is not the 
invstruction of our public and private schools a 
mere beat after words, which every party makes in 
that province of life in which it is most at home, 
or for which it has a sectarian predilection? The 
Churchman insists upon the Creed and the Church 
Catechism being got by heart; the Dissenter does 
the same with his peculiar tenets, and with the As- 
sembly’s Catechism; the mass-priest with the 
mass-book ; the infidel with his Chrestomathic 
tables; the useful-knowledge man with his ency- 
clopedie compilation of matters of fact. At 
Eton, the poor scholar fags through the Eton 
Grammar and the parsing book ; at the Leicester- 
square and Highgate Hamiltonio-Pestalozzio-Fel- 
lenbergian cataglottic establishments, through the 
interlinear translation; at the Infant Schools, 
through the pence-table; at the Lancasterian 
Schools, through the lesson-boards; and #t the 
National Schools, profanest of all, through the 
sacred pages of Holy Writ. And what is it that 
the poor pupil gets after all this labour, with all 
this apparatus? Nothing, alas! but words, vain 
empty words; unmeaning, if not in themselves, 
at least to him, who is never allowed breath suf- 
ficient to reflect. It is indeed disgusting to see 
how all the mean and quackish tricks by which 
the shopkeeper disgraces himself, to maintain his 
ground in the ranks of an unfair competition, have 
heen adopted by the ‘ scholastic” tradesfolk ; 
and it is still more disgusting to sée, how parents 
allow themselves to de duped by the grossest 
mountebankism, on a subject on whiich, of all 
others, they should be mosi circumspect. ‘ Che 
bargains’ are as common now at ‘ classical and 
commercial ‘schools,’ as they are at tailors’ shops; 
* economy aiid dispatch’ are held out on the road 
to-learting, as much as on the turnpike-road ; pre- 





missory notes of ‘ elegance and fashion’ are of- 
fered by teaching, as well as by shaving establish- 
ments: and, to fill up the measure of humbug, 
lessons are, as*blacking bottles, sold ‘ warranted.’ 

While these meaws~ are successful with the 
great mass of the public, there is verily but little 
hope that good sense and real merit will get a 
fair hearing ; nor is it very likely that they will 
enlist with such competitors in the strife for po- 
pularity. However, as, according tu an ‘ old 
saying and true,’ there is 

* No ball-room without pretty girl, 
No dunghill without shining pearl ;’ 


so, likewise, in the midst of all this quackery, 
nonsense, and sectarianism, which our age has 
honoured with. the name of education, is there, 
now and then, a mustard-grain of wisdom to be 
found. Such a one we introduce to the notice of 
our readers by the present remarks ; and, although 
it be the production of a foreign soil, yet on that 
account we think it not less worthy of attention, 
as it seems to us that the importation ofan ar- 
ticle of which our own country is so very unpro- 
ductive, should be encouraged rather than i. 
wise. 

We have, on some former occasions, already 
mentioned the name of Pestalozzi; and we gladly 
revert to it—in spite of the abuse that has been 
made of it in some quarters—as often as we have 
before us a genuine production of the same genius 
by which that great man was inspired. This seems 
to us to be in an eminent degree the case with 
the volumes, the German title of which our read- 
ers have overleaped at the head of this article ; 
wherefore we give a paraphrase of it here for their 
benefit. It runs about thus: ‘ Hints on Female 
Education,’ or, for those who wish to get a li- 
teral idea of a German title, ‘ Peeps’ or’ ‘ Looks 
into the Essence of Female. Education.’ The 
author of it is Madame Niederer, who, as the 
title-page informs us, has an- establishment for 
femaie education at Yverdan, in Switzerland, 
and who, as we happen to know from other 
sources, has been highly admired, both as regards 
her character and her abilities, by some English 
ladies, who spent some time in her house. 


The volume which lies before us, is divided into 
four parts, the first of which treats of the wants 
and habits of man; the second, of the cultivation 
of the affections; the third, of that of the mind ; 
and the fourth of education with reference to 
our social position. Each of these books contains 
from twelve to twenty chapters, in which, under 
as many heads, the most interesting points of the 
subject are considered. To enable our readers to 
judge for themselves of the view which Madame 
Niederer takes of the education of her sex, we 
extract the following passage: 

‘It is not sufficient that some individuals of dis- 
tinguished energy among our sex should emerge to the 
bright summit of human culture: the whole sex ought 
to be aroused from their present condition, and stimu- 
lated to exert themselves for the attainment of a more 
elevated state. The powers and faculties with which 
woman is gifted are peculiar, but not less ‘rich than 
those which have fallen te the lot of man; and the 
claims, therefore, which she has upon education, 
upon influence and a dignified position in society, are, 
although not of the same nature, yet no less important 
or extensive, than those which the other sex prefers. 
It is essential to the fulfilment of those duties which 
devolve upon man that he should have a correct know- 
ledge of human nature abstractedly, and in its various 
manifestations in individual character, as well as of 
the influence exercised upon it by the domestic circle, 
by education, and by social life; and in the same 
manner it,is indispensable for woman to have a clear 
apprehension of the nature of the child, generally and 
individually, and of the demands which it makes in 
children of either sex upon maternal care and guidance. 
This knowledge should be imparted to all those that 
constitute civilised society, lest they be incapacitated 
for the accomplishment of their most essential duties ; 
the neglect of it will infallibly cause our species to re- 
trograde in its own cultivation, however great its pro- 
gress may be in science, art, and industry. 

‘It is in the hands of the female that God has 
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deposited the primitive power of all education ; she 


is exclusively entrusted ‘with the awakening and first 
unfolding of the human energies, . The tie of closest 
union which ‘attaches the heart of the child to the 
mother’s love and care, gives to the female an incalcu- 
lable influence over the destinies of mankind, and an 
absolute power to decide the bias of the first tendencies 
for good or evil, for truth or error. To enable the 
female rightly to exercise that primitive power of 
education of which she is possessed, it is necessary 
that we should lead her to a clear perception of the 
primitive elements of life, of knowledge and of practice, 
so that her influence upon the first development of the 
human being may be one of light and not of darkness. 


‘The foundation of all knowledge rests on an intel- 
lectual apprehension of the first elements. If we learn 
them with , and in the connection which they 
have among themselves and with the primitive powers 
of our mind, our knowledge will be well grounded ; 
every progress will lead to a farther development of 
our own powers, and to a deeper insight into the 
nature of things. However narrow the compass of 
our knowledge may be, its foundation will be deep and 
lasting; and it will impart to the mind such a tendency 
to progressive development, that no experience and no 
exertion in future life can ever be lost for the enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of knowledge. 

‘The superficiality of knowledge arises, not only 
from the absolute want of foundation, but also fram a 
merely mechanical apprehension of the elements. If 
they be inculcated without regard to the bearings which 
they have upon each other and upon our intellect, our 
knowledge must be superficial ; and every farther pro- 
gress can only lead to mental confusion, and to a 
greater alienation from the nature of things. How- 
ever extensive the system of knowledge so acquired 
may seem, it will only be the more flat and superficial; 
and every additional experience, every new exertion, 
can only increase the mechanism of knowledge, adding 
death unto death. 

‘ These observations may tend to explain the strange 
phenomena of young persons leaving school, splendidly 
furnished with knowledge and acquirements of every 
kind, by which they earn great applause, and raise 
mighty expectations; but, so far from answering the 
latter, remain stationary, and shut up against every 
further development ; so that, by degrees, they sink 
down to mediocrity, or even below its level; whilst, on 
the contrary, others who, at the termination of the 
years of tuition, make « modest appearance, and excite 
neither admiration nor any great anticipations, yet rise 
from development to development, and from progress 
to progress, and accomplish the task of their life in a 
manner both satisfactory to others and creditable to 
themselves. 

* To produce this latter effect, ought to be invariably 
the object of female education. Not the extent of 
knowledge, but its solid character—not mechanical 
accumulation in the memory, whilst the mind is stupi- 
fied and paralysed, and every tendency to development 
crushed, but intellectual acquirement, which enlivens 
and exercises all the powers of the mind, and produces 
adesire for improvement that will last to the end of 
life,—such are the characteristics of the mental endow- 
ments with which a daughter should be dismissed from 
the parental roof, or from the house of education. If 
her mind be so fitted out, she will not fail to accom- 
plish the task of her life ; as mother and instructress, 
she will be a shining light for the first education of 
man. If, on the contrary, she be defective in this, her 
failure is inevitable ; she can produce nothing but con- 
fusion and darkness in education, and in the whole 
sphere of domestic life. 

‘To open to children the path of true intellectual 
culture, by a well-grounded and intelligible elementary 
instruction, is easy and delightful to those that under- 
stand it ; and so it is likewise to lead them from such a 
pure and solid basis to the higher degrees of knowledge 
and wisdom ; but, to lead the more advanced youth back 
from superficial and mechanical knowledge to sponta- 
neous mental exertion, to attention, reflection, and per- 
severance, is a hard and ungrateful task. It is hard, 
because it requires a great expense of time and labour 
enduringly to awaken, strengthen, and enliven the 
mind, when it has been stunned and enervated by life- 
less instruction. It is ungrateful, because, in a world 
where appearance is the object generally in request, 
and the general test by which things are judgeil, it is 
impossible to aim at the reality, and to reach it, with- 
out incurring constant misjudgment, however great and 
important results may have been obtained. Neverthe- 
less, he who has the welfare of youth and of mankind 
at heart, who works not for temporary or temporal 
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purposes, but for the real wants of his age, and for an 
eternal end, will find that easy which is otherwise hard, 
and that which is ungrateful, will carry for him a high 
and everlasting reward. 

‘ The multitude reject the way of development, be- 
cause, although secure, it is pean they claim the 
more rapid results of a system of rote. To know some- 
thing of every thing, and to be able to talk of every 
thing, is, with the great mass, the object of female edu- 
cation ; hence it is that superficiality, presumption, flat- 
ness, and vanity, prevail on all sides ; that knowled 
and acquirements wear off by practice, and are, in 
young mothers, like salt which has lost its savour, and 
is of no use in domestic life or in education. 

‘ But it will not remain so for ever. The day of a 
better knowledge is dawning upon our sex; its high 
vocation for the cause of human culture begins to be 
felt and understood ; its exertions have already broken 
through those narrow limits, and are extending to sub- 
jects of universal improvement. Our age es seen 
noble-minded princesses, taught in the school of life, 
devoting themselves with faithfulness and dignity to the 
work of education, and showing, by their example, to 
the rest of their sex, what they ought to do for it. And 
how many others, though inferior in rank, yet no less 
noble-minded, go out, in the power of faith, to give in- 
struction in the schools of the poor, to bring refresh- 
ment into the cottage of the needy, consolation to the 
couch of the sick, and deliverance, in a heavenly sense, 
into the prison where the criminal is chained to his guilt 
by iron fetters. They are as many purifiers of the public 
feeling, diffusing in society the spirit of humanity, and 
building education upon a lasting foundation. Their 
exertions will not be without fruit: blessed are they !’ 
—P. 344—350. 

We cannot better conclude this article than by 
concurring in the pious wish here expressed by 
our author, whose strictures, we fear, are Jas ap- 
plicable to our state of things as the improvements 
contemplated by her are urgently wanted. 





THE AGE. A POEM: 


The Age. A Poem. In Eight Books. Fsc. 8vo., 

pp. 298: Hurst and Co. London, 1829. 

Tne author of this poem remarks, in speaking 
of the pride of authors, that 

* Oft it lies 

ye ay ae a apr t “ee 
ainst his fellows, he, r man! forgetti 
That all these faults are vant in himself” 
We very much fear that this is sometimes the 
case; that long poems may be written to de- 
nounce the spirit of the age; to show how essen- 
tially its ‘ besetting sin’ and ‘ruling passion’ is 
pride ; to trace this pride through all its manifes- 
tations; in the church, in the bar, in the senate, 
in the army ; among doctors, at schcol, at college, 
among Anti-Catholics, among Liberals; in re- 
viewers, in editors of newspapers, in the fre- 
quenters of theatres, balls, and bible meetings; 
and that, after all, that very spirit, that very pride, 
may be the presiding genius, the inspiring muse, 
of the whole book. Such may be, such has been, 
the case; and it behoves every writer who pro- 
claims a high rule of virtue, who is rightly dis- 
satisfied with the mere conformity of actions to 
his strict law, but who looks, also, that the current 
of the feelings should be regulated in accordance 
with it,—it behoves, we say, such a man to exa- 
mine, most keenly and anxiously, that he may 
ascertain whether the evil he is attaeking may 
not have struck their roots into the soul of the 
censor. 

We will not rashly take upon ourselves the of- 
fice of determining, in any case, whether a man 
who sets himself up to scourge the Age, is 
prompted to undertake his high mission by a 
apa of ‘ hatred, envy, and uncharitableness,’ or by 
the ‘ spirit of power, of love, and of asound mind ;’ 
whether he belongs to the herd of bilious satirists, 
men to whom all God‘s beautiful creation is hate- 
ful, either because there is a native core of bitter- 
ness in their hearts, or because they are the weak 
slaves of a bad digestion; or whether he claims 
kindred with such beings as Milton, who were 
impatient of every jarring note in that mighty har- 
mony to which their own spirits were attuned, 
This only we will say, that, when we see writers 





See 
who imitate, or profess to imitate, great men in 
one of their marked characteristics, we like 
also that they should form themselves upon the 
entire model. Give us a little of Milton’s other 
qualities; and trust us, we will not quarrel with 
you for mimicking him in his vituperation. Give 
us but one of his prayers, and you shall be free to 
copy his invectives as long as you will,. Be able, 
as he was, to lay your hands on your hearts and 
say,—‘I am pure in word, and deed, and thought ;’ 
pure, not from coldness, not from education, but 
from a spirit within, which would not stoop to 
crime, and turned eyery thing which it touched 
into good: be able to say this, and you shall de- 
nounce other men’s vices so long as you have 
breath to rave with. In short, show that, like 
him, ou have something within yourselves that 
is not of the age, but above it ; and then curse and 
rail at it to your heart’s content. Till then, 
beware ! 

And this we must say further, though the ap- 
plication may seem personal to the author of this 
volume, as well as to his acknowledged pro- 
totype, Mr. Pollok, that nearly all the men 
from whom they can draw any precedent for 
their own vituperative propensities, and Milton 
more remarkably than any of them, however 
vehement they may have been in that prose 
dialect, which they adopted that they might wrestle 
with flesh and blood upon its own level, the mo- 
ment they began to speak their native language, 
gave utterance to no thoughts but such as be- 
longed to a region of purity and love. 


We will give some extracts from the work be- 
fore us. Of the feeling in which it is written we 
shall, for the reason we have mentioned, express 
no opinion : on the quality of its poetry, we will 
be equally silent, We have read some lectures to 
the religious public upon the grossness of its 
tastes ; and with these we shall be content. Lide- 
ravimus animas nostras ; and henceforth, let it feed 
upon what garbage it will, we shall trust its cure 
to the sickness which must infallibly ensue from 
such foul gluttony : 


* Open the college gates, and enter in 

Each room, each heart, and scan the inmost depths. 
Here, many learning seek,—the most, as sought 
The schoolboy, that they may obtain applause 
From mortals: but another kind of pride 

In others now arises, or shoots forth 

Branches more vigorous ;—a pride of name, 

Of family, and rank. And they will feel 

No small degree of rapture, that their house,— 
Beyond memorial infamous,—bas stood 

So many generations,—that their vaults 
Contain the relics of so many gone ;— 

Gone whither ?—Precious ies are they. 
These worthies scarce to look will condescend, 
Upon their tutor, if of plebeian birth ;— 

Much less to listen to him, and less still 

To follow his example, and be wise. 


* Some make a boast of horses, dogs, and guns, 
And horrible! of barlots !—Some delight, 
They say, in Christianising all their dress,— 
Infernal blasphemy, that seems to be 
Heav’n’s thunders to descend and cr 
And name each article of foppery 
After themselves,—that all may know them fools. 


* Would that the echoes of my harp could reach 
The youth of Britain ;—reach them and awake 
From slumber,—worse than slumber,—drunkenness 
With sin, their never-dying souls. How long 

Will God have patience forbear to strike ? 
Souls made for holiness, for heav’n and bliss, 

Thus to run riotous in ruthless scorn 

Of holiness, of heav'n, of bliss, of God !— 

To seek their glory on the mountain top 

Of the bleak Alps, or in a harlot’s arms, 

Or on the race-course, or the checquer’d board, 

Or in the gaudy look of their own selves, 

In wanton lust, intemperance, the death 

Of those they ruined,—or the latter fame 

Of him, the suicide !——-To such pursuits 

To dedicate their wre souls, their powers! 
All given to promote the glory, praise, 

pul eae, of Him they scoro, their God ; 

Of Him, whom they defy, their , their Judge ! 
Such souls, such powers, immortal, , Yast 


the wretch!— 












nd all vastness, infinite beyond ; 
All space;—to none but Heaven inferior,— | 
Such souls, snch to prostitute, to plunge 
Inin and to damn to bell. 
God of all mercy, still withhold thine atm! — 
Hold back thy thunders ; let not vengeance slip |: 
And blast them in a moment !—spare; still spare,. 
And shower mercy on an Age of Pride! 
Return once more to earth—The love of wealth 
Which, tho’ deniéd by all, each class pervades, 
Shall be the theme’: but tho’ denied by all, 
‘Tis universal ; scarce a heart but feels 
The golden’ passion, infamous as wide 
Extended, brutiah, devilish, as base. 
Some say that wealth is power; and alas! 
I fear it is so; their immortal souls, 
Vast, mighty, boundless things, it sinks to hell, 
To deep destruction :—pride of wealth is power. 


* Senseless, infatuated, purse-proud man! 

How can he feel a pride for what requires 

Such days of labour, and such nights of pain 

And watching, and’ anxiety to manage ? 

His real weight of care who begs his bread 

From door to door, conspared to this man’s, seems 
As nothing, calmness, happiness serene. 

To spend is trouble,—to preserve, is more. 

The very joys wealth promises, arrived,— 

The joys, I mean, of sense, the vain delight 

And nonsense pleasures of a carnal world,— 
Arrived, are found deceitful; with a sting, 

A venom’d sting embosomed in the honey ; 

And yet,—it nearly passes all the bounds 

Of credence, — will the disapointed. man 

Form more, more schemes, whose nature is the same! 


‘To spend is trouble,—to preserve, is more. 
Bear witness all ye shutters, bolts, and bars, 
Ye nightly watch and dogs ferocious, traps; 
And unseen gons, the ro to destroy ;— 
Your testimony bring, what heartfelt care 
And trouble wealth’s security. demands. 

Is not all this sufficient.to convince 

That pride of wealth is folly ?—I[ can bring 
Reasons still stronger, arguments more high, 
That none can gainsay or dispute ;—of wealth 
Th’ uncertainty,—of his, the miser’s heart,— 
Victim despicable! the dreadful sight. 

These cannot be subverted ;—ev'ry day 

Is pregnant with example,—of the wings 
Invisible of gold,—the anxious care, 

Moody, suspicious, brooding jealousy, 

The thought distracted, and the appetite 
Craving for more, and never, never cloy’d.— 
That tear the miser’s canker’d, loathsome heart.’ 





LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 





The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By J. A. Sargant. 
12mo., pp..320.. Hurst, Chance, and Co. London, 
1829, . (Unpublished.) 

WE could scarcely select a finer illustration of 
the profound sentiment of Ficuts, that ‘ every 
thing great and good -has been brought about en- 
tirely and exclusively by the conduct of magnani- 
mous and undaunted men, who have sacrificed all 
the enjoyments of life for the sake of an idea,’ 
(Atheneum, April 22, p. 241,) than Archbishop 
Cranmer, to: whom we owe much that is valu- 
able in our religious liberties as well as our re- 
ligious literature, The Bible in our vernacular 
tongue, the Liturgy of the Church, and our ec- 
clesiastical laws, were all mainly indebted to Cran- 
mer.for their >establishment ; and he gave, in his 
life, repeated instances of that bold and crafty 
spirit,of, independence which has been long con- 
sidered, one.of the, most, glorious characteristics of 
our countrymen. To look upon such men as Cran- 
mer in the exclusive light of. ma for Chris- 
tianity, is, we humbly conceive, taking up’ only 
one prominent point of their character, and throw- 
ing the others into unmerited shade. So far as 
they contributed to diffuse, by their exertions and 
example, the exalted principle of personal free- 
dom in matters of opinion—so far as they put 
forth their influence to reform existing abuses, no 
matter whether these were incident to the Roman 
Catholic profession or not—so far as they were 
zealous in promoting the circulation of religious 





THE ATHENAUM. 


as Cranmer ought to be’placed in the highest rank 
of their country’s beneiactors. 

We cannot give a hetter outline of the charac- 
ter of Cranmer than that svhich has been drawn 
by an eminent German reformer, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with haw in the early part of 
his career, ‘ Cranmer, he says, ‘ possessed many 
excellent qualities art] endowments, in common 
with other men; but’some were’ extraordinary and 
peculiar to himself. He had leatning beyond the 
common degrees of it; was benign and liberal to 
all, especially to those that were studious and of 
good literature :—of the more abstruse and he- 
roical virtues of his mind, rarely to be found in the 
age wherein he lived, viz. his wisdom, prudence, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice, a singular love 
towards his country, the highest izirlifulness to- 
wards the king, a contempt of earthly things, a 
love of heavenly, a most burnirg study towards 
the evangelic truth, sincere relicion, and Christian 
glory (Osiander, Harmonica “vange’ica, Pret.) 

e may add to this what Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, said to Cranmer himscif on a memorable 
occasion,—‘ My Lord, you weve bora in a happy 
hour; you can do nothing amiss: weve [ to do 
half of what you have done, my head must an- 
swer for it.’ 

Such was the man whose life Mr. Sargant has 
undertaken to write in the work before us; and, 
with the exception of there being a hostile feel- 
ing towards Roman Catholics throughout the book, 
which gives it a strong taint of partizanship and 
partiality, it is extremely well written, spirited in 
the narrative, fuli of interesting anecdote, and, 
where inferences are drawn from the incidents, 
shrewd, judicious, and closely reasoned. We were 
much struck, indeed, with the ingenious and clever 
defences which the author makes of those parts of 
Cranmer’s conduct that have been considered 
worthy of severe censure by many, either from 
prejudice, as Mr. Sargant thinks, or from misre- 
preeenrs and mistake. The following apology, 

or example, in behalf of Cranmer’s conduct, in 
his advocacy of the divorce between the King and 
Catherine of Arragon, struck us as plausible, 
well-managed, and well-written, though, perhaps, 
it is not conclusive; and, were we disposed to 
brush up our logic, we could, perhaps, make his 
better reasons appear not the best : 

‘ Cranmer was conducted into the Royal presence, 
and a long conversation ensued, at the close of which 
he received the King’s positive command to lay aside 
all private pursuits, and devote himself to the subject 
in question. Henry’s own words must not be passed 
over in silence, as they materially serve to remove all 
reproach from the conduct of Cranmer on this occasion. 
‘* T protest,” said he, ‘* before God and the world that 
I seek not to be divorced from the Queen, if by any 
means I might justly be persuaded that our matrimony 
was inviolable, and not against the laws of God; for, 
otherwise, there was never cause to move me to seek 
such extremity. I assure you, that for the singular 
virtues wherewith she isendowed, besides the considera- 
tion of her noble stock, I would be right well contented 
still to remain with her ; if so it would stand with the 
will and the pleasure of Almighty God. I therefore 
pray you, with an indifferent eye, and with as much 
dexterity as lieth in you, that you for your part do 
handle the matter for the discharging of both our con- 
sciences.” Such a declaration and injunction on the 
part of the monarch, may surely fairly exonerate Cran- 
mer from the charge laid against him by his enemies, 
of conniving at, and furthering, the unlawful passions 
of the King, in opposition to every acknowledged prin- 
ciple of rectitude. Upright and honourable himself, 
with a disposition equally removed from deceit as from 
suspicion, it was extremely improbable that he should 
have doubted the sincerity of his royal master’s word : 
nor would he have been justified if he had, for Henry 
had given no proofs of a disingenuous or an unamiable 
disposition at the tine, nor indeed at any future period, 
amidst all-bis vices, could that of dissimulation be said 
to formone. His very assertions must, perhaps, not 
be discredited by posterity,. No attempt is here in- 
tended. to screen him from deserved censure ; but it is 
neither repugnant to reason nor morality to believe 
that he was not designedly a hypocrite in this instance. 
It is not improbable that he himself was deceived as to 





knowledge — the people, by translations of 
the Scriptures and other publications,—such men 


the nature of his feelings, and really fancied he was 
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acting from a-conscientious motive, when in fact he 
was swayed principally by the dictates of a recent but 
violent hia. Bat for it requires no great acquaint- 
ance with the humau heart to know how readily it 
shelters its fayourite inclinations under every specious 
excuse, and clothes its most equivocal acts. under the 
appearance of necessity, or of virtue; and ascribing 
even merit to itself, for the performance of actions 
which have only passion for their foundation, and self- 
gratitication for their object. Merely, however, to 
acquit the illustrious subject of this ir of culpabi 
lity seems not enough ; justice requires some farther 
concession in his favour, and though n6 person can bet- 
ter afford these partial deductions from his merit than 
Cranmer, it would be an omission on the part of his 
biographer. to leave any thing unsaid which may be 
said with truth to his advantage. Reviewing the cir- 
cumstances as they pass, his conduct appears not only 
blameless, bnt commendable. Extremely doubtful of 
the legality of the marriage in question, if not indeed 
thoroughly persuaded of its illegality,—a stranger to 
the sophistry that the duration of sin could remove its 
criminality,—aware of the horrors which threatened 
the kingdom, in the renewal of those wars which had 
so lately desolated it,—and solemnly called upon by his 
sovereign for his assistance,—itdoes not appear possible 
that he could, under such circumstances, have denied 
the exertion of his talents. 

‘Henry was obeyed; and, not confining himself 
merely to the proofs of the illegality of the marriage, 
he proceeded still further to demonstrate, from the 
authority of Scripture, of ancient authors, and of gene- 
ral councils, that the Bishop of Rome possessed no au- 
thority whereby he was enabled to dispense with the 
word of God. The king was much pleased with the 
manner in which he had acquitted himself of the task ; 
and now convinced of his ability, it only remained for 
him to prove his sincerity; for it naturally occurred to 
him, that if the latter were equal to the former, no per- 
son could be so proper to undertake the execution of 
the project, as he who first conceived it. After ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at whathe had already done, 
he asked him if he would maintain his opinion openly 
in the Pope’s presence. ‘‘ Most willingly,” replied 
Cranmer, with all the honest frankness of his nature ; 
** with God’s grace, if your Majesty send me thither.” 
An answer which bears intrinsic evidence that he was 
really actuated by a thorough conviction of the truth of 
what he had asserted ; for otherwise he would never 
have agreed so instantaneously either to meet the Pope 
or to embark in a cause which he was aware he could 
only support by casuistical disputation. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten, that in every former instance of his life, 
he had proved himself to be a conscientious and an ho- 
nourable man. They who are in the habit of acting 
from principle, seldom act from a less worthy motive : 
and it is from minute circumstances like this, that much 
true light is thrown upon every character. The public 
acts of celebrated men may mislead the most accurate 
biographer ; for they are liable to so many interpreta- 
tions, and bear so different a construction in the various 
points of view in which they may be regarded, that it 
is often difficult to determine where censure is deserved, 
or where commendation is merited ; but in moments of 
privacy, when the heart unveils itself in confidential 
communications, and when the glare of adventitious 
circumstances no longer dazzles, the true motive be- 
comes visible, and we are left to condemn or admire 
with justice.’—P, 24. 

Cranmer’s conduct has been no less censured 
with regard to the part which he took when Anne 
Boleyn fell under the displeasure of the merciless 
and remorseless Henry. The circumstances of 
this transaction, which so deeply stains the pages 
of our history, are thus stated by our author with 
his usual spirit of favouritism towards the Arch- 
bishop : 

‘It is remarkable that during the whole of the 
proceedings against this Queen, the Archbishop 
was directed by the King’s command, to confine 
himself to his palace at Lambeth: the reason is 
obvious. The Popish party by whose address these 
proceedings were instituted, and who were resolved 
u her destruction, as a means of crushing 
the Reformation, dreaded alike the influence and the 
integrity of Cranmer. ‘They, therefore, removed him 
out of the way, and thus _— a striking though an 
unintentional evidence, of the uprightness of that cha- 
racter which they had taken such pains to vilify. 
Not content with depriving the unhappy queen of ex- 
istence, Henry determined upon obtaining a divorce 
from her, that, the princess Elizabeth being made ille- 
gitimate, the right of succession might devolve upon 
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his future posterity. In consequence of which, it was 
, that a pre-contract, by which the parties were 
held as much bound as if the actual ceremony of mar- 
riage had: taken had subsisted between her and 
the Earl of Northumberland. The fact was denied on 
oath by the Earl ; but the queen,either through terror, or 
with a hope to save herself, (for she might justly sup- 
, that, if her marriage were in the first instance 
illegal, she could not be considered amenable to laws 
which she had not broken,) admitted the truth of the 
charge to Cranmer. It is added, moreover, that she 
made-a full disclosure of her guilt to him ; but the ad- 
mission of the pre-contract was sufficient to warrant 
the dissolution of the marriage, and accordingly the 
sorrowing primate pronounced the sentence of divorce. 
But whatever ves might have influenced the un- 
happy Anna in this avowal, they were of no avail ; 
Henry was not to be moved from his determination, and 
she suffered the fearful penalty of the law on Tower- 
hill. 

* Much blame has been attached to Cranmer for the 
share he had in this transaction ; but with more plau- 
sibility, probably, than justice. With a view, however, 
to his’exculpation, it is necessary to take into consi- 
deration the various circumstances of the case. To 
have served ‘the queen in the public manner which 
some affirm to be necessary to the honour of his 
character, was impossible. It must be remembered, 
that during the whole of the trial he was for- 
bidden to leave his house, and, therefore, all op- 
portunity of befriending her by his personal influence 
or interference was denied him. It is, moreover, a 
fact, that, finding himself thus restricted in his exer- 
tions and intentions, he addressed a letter to Henry, in 
which he endeavoured, by every argument that he 
thought likely to affect him, to soften his anger, and 
induce him to alter his determination. No one, per- 
haps, but himself dare have ventured upon such a step ; 
for the imperious monarch spared neither friend nor 
foe in his resentment ; his will was a law to all around 
him, and contradiction in the most minute points was 
always dangerous, and frequently an unpardonable 
offence. 


* No umbrage, indeed, seems to have been taken 
against him on this occasion ; but he gained nothing 
for the unhappy object of his solicitude: the only 
reply to his remonstrantes being a command to hear 
the confession of the queen. This task, painful as it 
was, he could not decline; and, consequently, whether 
the confession were voiuntary or extorted, true or false, 
he could only receive it as it was delivered, and no 
other alternative presented itself than to give sentence 
upon it, or to resign his office. Circumstanced as he 
was, the latter would not only have been unadvisable, 
but by no means cominendable. On his own continu- 
ance in} power depended every hope of the Reforma- 
tion ; and, while his downfall, and not improbably his 
death, would involve that of numbers, it could in no 
way be beneficial to the queen, whose destruction was 
inevitable. To relinguish his post, would have been to 
gratify completely the views of their mutual enemies, 
and to place in their hands that power, the possession 
of which was the principal cause of their proceedings. 
No step in this great man’s life seems to have been 
taken without the greatest circumspection and pru- 
dence}; and, therefore, it is not likely that this alone 
should have been concluded upon without due consi- 
deration. At all events, we are bound by the numerous 
examples of inflexible integrity displayed throughout 
his eventful career, to believe that, if every circumstance 
were known, we should probably have cause to be as 
much satisfied with his conduct in this respect as in 
others of a less equivocal nature. It is not to be sup- 

that his warmest advocate would wish to repre- 
sent him as a faultless being, or to assert that it was 
impossible for him to act wrong or unadvisedly. Per- 
fection belongs to no man; and the character of Cran- 
mer presents an assemblage of virtues rarely to be met 
with: some errors, doubtlessly, found a place in his 
heart, and bore testimony to his own conscience, at 
least, that ‘‘ there is no one that doeth good; no, not 
one.” It is, moreover, a privilege due to exalted worth, 
to grant it our confidence in the absence of positive 
evidence; and justice forbids us to condemn, where 
charity allows us to hope.’—P. 74. 

The following anecdote speaks more in favour 
of the genuine Christianity of Cranmer than a 
whole volume of abstract argument : 

“A person .of great rank at Court, who was secretly 
his enemy, oe requested his interference with the 

ing; in a suit in which he was much interested, he 
pow granted the favour, and took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of addressing the King on the subject. Henry, 





who was better. acquainted wi sentiments of the 
nobleman than Cranmer, 4 oe h-§ ina of sur- 
prise, if he knew for whom he was ing suit; and 


whether he was acquainted with his disposition towards 
him. ‘I always took him,”’ replied the Primate, “‘ for 
my friend.” . ‘‘ No,” returned the King ; “ he is your 
mortal enemy; and so far am’ I from granting his 
request, that [ command you, when you see him next, 
to call him knave. The Archbishop intreated his 
Grace not to compel him to use language so unchristian- 
like, and so unbecoming his station; but Henxy, in a 
still more peremptory tone, vociferated, ‘ IT command 
you to call him knave; and tell him, | ordered you.” 
Cranmer, however, continued firm in his negative ; and 
the King, with a smile, at length gave up the contest. 


* Several of the conspirators haying been committed 
to prison, Gardiner took the alarm, and immediately 
addressed a letter to the archbishop, in the following 
abject terms :—‘“‘ Gentle father, | have not borne so 
tender a heart towards you as a true child ought to 
bear, though you never gave me occasion otherwise ; 
but rather by benefits provoked me to the contrary.— 
J ask mercy of you with as contrite a heart as ever Da- 
vid asked of God. I desire you to remember the pro- 
digal child ; I am full sorry for my fault, heartily con- 
fessing my rashness, and deliberate doings. Forgive 
me this fault, and you shall never hereafter perceive, 
but that at all times I shall be as obedient as ever was 
child to his natural father. I am yours, and shall be 
yours, and that truly while I live. Good father! I have 
given myself unto you, heart, body, and service, and 
now remember that { am your true servant.” This 
letter answered the purpose of its hypocritical writer. 
The slightest concession was enough at any time to 
appease the anger of Cranmer, and the appearance of 
penitence at once ensured his forgiveness. It waslong 
a proverb, ‘‘ Do unto my Lord of Canterbury displea- 
sure, or a shrewd turn, and then you may be sure to 
have him for your friend while he lives.” Dr. Hethe, 
afterwards Archbishop of York, who was rather piqued 
at his lenity one day, said to him, “ My Lord, I know 
how to win all things at your hand well enough.”— 
‘* How so?” inquired the Archbishop. ‘ Marry,” re- 
turned the other, “‘ I perceive that I must first attempt 
to do you some notable displeasure : and then we little 
relenting obtain of you what I can desire.” Cranmer 
looked thoughtfully at this, and, biting his lip, as he 
usually did wheu he was moved, replied—‘* You say 
well ; but you may be deceived. Howbeit, having some 
consideration so to do, I may not alter my mind, and 
accustomed condition, as some would have me to do.” 

*** You call me father,” said he, in reply to Gardiner, 
“ and in good truth I will prove myself one to you.” 
Nor were these mere professions. Hearing that the 
king was about to lay the bishop’s letters before the 
Parliament, he went to him ; and, by urgent persuasion 
and entreaty, prevailed upon him to relinquish his pur- 
pose, and to let the matter entirely drop. But, though 
the king was thus far prevailed upon to forego his in- 
tentions, he never entirely forgave Gardiner, nor was he 
ever afterwards able to regain his coufidence.’—P. 144 


As a contrast to this, (every bright character 
having seme dark spots, like the sun, to cloud its 
splendour,) we revert with pain to another inci- 
dent of a very different character. There can 
be no question, indeed, about the general can- 
dour and mildness of Cranmer’s disposition, not- 
withstanding the bold manner in which he main- 
tained the right of personal independence in mat- 
ters of opinion; but there is one incident in his 
life which appears not a little enero upon 
this view of the principles that in other cases uni- 
formly guided him. e allude tu his conduct to- 
wards the infatuated enthusiast, Joan Bocher, 
commonly called Joan of Kent, whom he perse- 
cuted to the death merely for holding a specula- 
tive opinion. ‘With one set of Anabaptists, this 
fanatic held, that Christ was not truly incarnate 
of the Virgin, whose flesh being sinful, he could 
take none of it. It must be allowed, indid, th at 
she provoked her judges to cruelty by an ndecent 
sauciness of. hehaviour, which ought to have 
moved their compassion, a3 it brought convic- 
tion of ‘her brain. being disordered... Cranmer 
could not without great difficulty persuade the 
young King, (Edward VI.,) to sign her death-war- 
rant: although he from the law of Moses, that 
*blasphemers should be ‘stoned, and that Joan 
had rushed with violence t the Apostles’ 
Creed, and deserved the p ent ofa blas- 








phemer,’ the argument was not sufficient to sa- 
tisfy the young monarch’s conscience. At last, 
however, the Archbishop prevailed; but the 
amiable prince, all in tears, said, ‘I sign this 
sentence, because I am under your ority ; 
but, if I am doing wrong,’ you must anawer it to 
God’ (For, vol. ii. page’2,; Edit: 1684.) . This 
awful declaration, alth from the lips-of an in- 
fant, struck the venerable prelate with such hor- 
ror that he strove to save the woman; but her 
‘ jeers and other insolences,’ which ought to have 
been regarded merely as additional proofs of ‘her 
insanity, provoked him to hasten her execution, 
and she was burned at the stake, Bishop Scory 
preaching while she was consumed.to as 

We should willingly have extended ‘these ex- 
tracts, as there is a prefusion of interesting anec- 
dote and incident highly worthy of notice ; but, 
as we cannot spare room for these at 1 rher ar we 
must refer our readers to the volume itself, which 
they will find well deserving L We re- 
marked, however, a few expressions which jarred 
not a little with the general correctness of the 
style—such as ‘ he was vain fo @ degree,’ (page 
81,) a phrase which occurs. more than once; the 
question naturally arises ‘ To what degree ?’ 
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Historical Survey of German Poetry, interspersed with 
various Translations, By. W. Taylor, of Norwich. 
7 Vol. II, 15s. Treuttel and Wirtz. London, 
In noticing Mr. Taylor’s former volume, we 

felt bound to express, along with the most sincere 

admiration for talent and research which it 

Gaplegen, our regret that the author should have 

thought it necessary.to express some very odd, 

paradoxical, and, as it seemed to us, wilfully per- 
verse opinions. In the first chapter of the pre- 
sept, which contairis an uous confession 
of some errors and deficie which the critics 
had not detected in it, he mentions, that objec- 
tors to the part of the work ‘which contained 
these heresies have assailed him, as it was natural 
they should, from man; ers, He adds,— 

* Without, however, their impairing my private 

sense of their equity ; the English a 8 ave so 

long been accustomed te view the history of the 

Reformation through the coloured spectacles of 

aclergy whom it has quenched, not through those 

of a citizenzy whom it has oppressed. 

We were nor aware, till We were apprised of 
the circumstance by Mr. Taylor, that the Refor- 
mation had added greatly to the revenues of the 
Church; and we are half inclined to believe that 
the ingenious writer must havedrawn his informa- 
tion from a history made'by order to mateh with 
his philosophy. But waving this ‘point, the true 
answer to Mr. Taylor’s defenee is, that the per- 
sons to whom his statements réspecting the Ree. 
formation gav¢ the most grave won were not 
those unfortunate Englishmen whose senses are so 
much impuired by the use of clerical spectacles, 
but paar strong-headed Germans; men 
in whose minds the most promiment characteristic 
is certainly rot a reverence for ecclesiastical autho- 
rity or any other. ' 

We will be bold to say, that if Mr. Tayler takes 
the pains to investigate the feelings which prevail 
in the most,manly school at present existing in 
that country, he will find, among the deepest 

raven of them all, a reverence hardly stopping 
ort, on this side idolatry for the nmiemory of 

Martin, Luther. Here he is regarded as little 

more than the a ver of a creed, and is 

constantly spoken of fin the same sentence with 


Calvin .or “ie of Pe mere closet theologians. 


There he is, felt to have been the assertor of the 
moral freedom of a whole people, to have been 
not merely the mechanical combiner of the dry 
bones, but also the spirit that quickened them; 
and, what more concerns the present question, to 
have been the real author of that truest and 
highest form of German literature, in which it 











appears, not as the lazy in’ of the fancies 
or speculations of lazy men, but as the diviner of 
whatever is most glorious in human nature, and the 
chain which rivets it to the divine nature. If 
Luther had never existed, if Germany had still 
slumbered on in the sensuality of Romanism,—a 
sensuality too much akin to some of the worse 
tendencies of the national character, and too 
much fostered by the spirit of its government,—it 
might have possessed an Oberon and a Werter ; 
but it could never have boasted of a Wallenstein 
or a Faust. We know not whether these opinions 
of the best patriotsin this great country, supported 
as they are by a weight of evidence perfectly 
overwhelming, will have any influence with Mr. 
Taylor ; for we gather, from some passages in his 
present volume, that his literary creed has its pe- 
culiarities like his Ehiloed hical, and that he 
holds the French sophists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to have been the su porns of the dignity 
of poetry and of art, ‘as well as of right and man- 
kind. We, also, believe them to have been one 
just as much as the other: we can trace the most 
intimate and harmonious connection between 
the criticism that would exclude all spirituality, 
and the philosophy that would banish all belief ; 
and we hail it as one of the mightiest effects of 
the freedom of the soul. produced by the Reforma- 
tion, that it enabled England and Germany to 
discover, that, as in politics the French spirit 
would have compelled the nations 
* to wear the name 
Of freedom on a heavier chain” 

So, under pretence of exalting poetry, it would 
have destroyed ali its real grandeur and virtue. 
It is, at least, some. confirmation of this hypo- 
thesis, that all the efforts of the better spirits in 
Catholic Italy, to emancipate their literature from 
the chains of French taste, backed as they have 
been by the good wishes and the practical help of so 
many foreigners, have hitherto been almost entirely 
ineffectual, and that in Spain even the first signs of 
rebellion have hardly made their appearance. 

We have not had much time to study Mr. Tay- 
lor’s new volume; but our impression is, that it is 
far more interesting, and is free from at least 
some of the faults of its predecessor. We have 
detected some passages against which we should be 
obliged to enter our vehement protest, but that 
they are written with such ommie, such an 
obvious consciousness of their being three parts 
monstrous, and such a carelessness about-forcing 
a belief of them upon any one else, that they lose 
half their evil in losing all their sophietry- Be- 
sides the extravagance of some of Mr. Taylor’s 
literary paradoxes forms such a good running 
commentary to his opinions upon other sub- 
jects, that those who have had due warning by 
encountering the one are in vastly little danger of 
running into the other. If any one were inclined 
to think with Mr. Taylor, that it is a good general 
principle for men to adopt the religious faith of 
their fathers-in-law, because it facilitates advan- 
tageous matrimonial connexion, produces in a 
family the desirable harmony of religious per- 
suasion, secures the sincere education of the 
daughters in the faith of their mother, and leaves 
the young men at liberty to apostatise in their 
turn, to exert their right of private judgment, and 
to choose a worship for themselves ;—if we saw 
any one inclined to adopt this singular moral 
doctrine, we should only have to mention that 
the broacher of it likewise maintains, and with 
quite as much earnestness, that Homeric rhap- 
sodiés were written by the philosopher Thales ; 
and we think he would possibly suspend his 
judgment, and call for further evidence of the 
former proposition as .well as on the latter. 
To ¢ompeusate’ for all this, Mr. Taylor; in addi- 
tion to some intéresting biographical sketches, 
has presented his readers with ingenious transla- 
tions of some of the most interesting German 
poems of the 18th century. 

Any notice of the former we ‘must -défer to 
another occasion: of the latter, we will extract 
two specimens. 


THE ATHENZUM. 


The fol 
we think 
justice : 





lowing is a poem of Stolberg’s, to which 
the translator must. have done great 


* Ode to a Mountain-Forrent. 


* Immortal youth, 
Thou streamest forth from rocky caves ; 
No mortal saw * 
_The cradle of thy might; ° 
No ear has heard 
Thy infant stammering in the gushing spring. 
How lovely art thou in thy silver locks ; 
How dreadful thundering from the echoing crags! 
At thy approach 
The fir-wood quakes ; 
Thou castest down, with root and branch, the fir; 
ou seizest on the rock, 
And roll’st it scornful like a pebble on. 
Thee the sun clothes in pron See c~ of glory, 
And paints with colours of the heavenly bow 
The clouds that o’er thy dusty cataracts climb. 


Why hasten so to the cerulean sea; 
Is not the neighbourhood of heaven good, 
Not grand thy temple of encircling rocks, 
Not fair the forests hanging o’er thy bed ? 
Hasten not so to the cerulean sea ; 
Youth, thou art here 
Strong as a god, 
Free as a god. 


Though yonder beckon treacherous calms below, 
The wavering lustre of the silent sea, 
Now softly silver’d by the swimming moon, 
Now rosy-golden in the western beam ; 
Youth, what is silken rest, 
And what the smiling of the friendly moon, 
Or gold and purple of the evening sun, 
To him who feels himself in thraldom’s bonds ! 
Here thou canst wildly stream 
As bids thy heart : 
Below are masters ever-changeful winds, 
Or the dead stillness of the servile main. 


Hasten not so to the cerulean sea ; 
Youth, thou art here 
Strong as a god, 
Free as a god.” 


The second is from a rural epopea called 
* Luise,’ by Voss. 


* Wandering thus through blue flax-fields and by acres 
of 


barley, 

Both on the hill-top paus’d, which commands such a 
view of the whole lake 

Crisp’d with the lenient breath of the zephyr, and 
sparkling in sunshine ; 

Fair were the forests beyond of the white-bark’d birch, 
and the fir-tree, 

Lovely he village at foot half-hid by the wood.—Then 


uisa 

Listening observ’d: Do I hear from afar oars dashing ! 
Again now.— 

Meanwhile Charles, who had run off before them, im- 
patiently came back, 

Shouting in glee: Make haste, or the boat will be 
ready before us : 

But for the reeds you would see it, I saw it the while 
I was yonder. 

Wing’d were the steps they now took; winds blowing 
the rohes of the maiden 

Close to her well-shap’d limbs, and dishevelling curls 
on her shoulders. 

Now from the stern of the boat the pastor descried 
them, and call’d out : 

Decently, children, and softly ; you run like the fowls 
in the court-yard, 

When cook flings them some crumbs, or a handful of 
barley or oatmeal. 

Cautiously, daughter, you'll stumble else over the 
roots of the bushes. 

Breathless they halted awhile, and the boat lay dabbling 





before them, 

Resting the keel of her prow on the pebbles that gar- 
nish’d the lake-shore. 

Walter had fetch’d them a flat stone, placing it firm 
in the water, 

So they could land dry-shod, and he offer’d his hand 
to the pastor, ; 

Next, to. the good old lady, and both got safe on the 
meadow : 

Baskets were landed the last, which the boatswain 

“"* = Handed to Walter. ; 

Lovely Lonisa had welcom’d her parents, and shown 
them a green mound, 


> 
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Under pas old beech-tree, where the prospect was very 
nviting— 

There we popind; said she, to unpack, and to spread 
out the breakfast ; 

Then we'll adjourn to the boat, and be row’d for a time 
on the waters. 

Quick then, and strike us a light! so rejoin’d the 
affectionate pastor, 

I shall be arene a pipe, while you are preparing the 











coffee. 
Then to the boatswain whisper’d the notable wife of the 


pastor: 

John, first fasten the boat; strike light, and do make 
us a brisk fire 

So that the smoak may be wafted away from the spot 
we shall sit on, 

Under the family-beech, where the names of my 
children are graven. 

Pick us up sticks, you young ones, and bring us some 
wisps of the reed-straw: - 

Proverbs remark that the angler must not fight shy of 
the water. 

Now had the servant with flint struck glittering sparks 
from the bright steel, 

Mushroom-tinder received them. hissing ; he lighted a 
match next, 

Holding the straw to the flame, and it caught, reek’d, 
blaz’d, in an instant. 

Sticks, twigs, heap’d on the fire, and resinous cones 
of the fir-tree 

Crackled and torch’d, and scudded the smoak in the 
air-stream. 

Just where the wind blew into the fire was station’d 
the trivet, 

On it the well-clos’d kettle, replenish’d with chrystal- 
line water. 

Meanwhile carried Louisa his pipe to papa, and tobacco 

Wrapt in the rid hide of the seal, and a paper for 
pipe-light : 

Calmly the old man sat, and he whiff’d, and he smil’d, 
and again whiff’d. 

Soon as the flame had surrounded the kettle, and 
steam from the lid burst, 

Out of a paper-envelope the good old lady her coffee 

Into the brown jug shower’d, and added some shavings 
of h orn, 

Then with the boiling water she fill’d up the pot to the 
summit. ‘ 

Kneeling she waver’d it over the fire, and watch’d for 
its clearing . 

Hasten, my daughter, she said, to arrange all the cups 
in their places, 

Coffee is soonly 
unfilter’d. 

Quickly Louisa uplifted the lid of the basket, and took 
out 

Cups of an earthern ware, anda pewter basin of sugar, 

But when all had been emptied, the butter, the rolls, 
and the cold ham, 

Strawberries, radishes, milk, and the cowslip wine 
for the pastor, 

Archly Louisa observ’d ; Mamma has forgotten the 
tea-spoons ! 

They laugh’d ; also the father ; the good old lady she 
laugh’d too— 

Echo laugh’d ; and the mountains repeated the wander- 
ing laughter. 

Walter presently ran to the birch-tree beside them, and 
cut off 

Short smooth sticks with his clasp-knife, offering 
skewers for stirrers.’ 


enough, and our friends will excuse it 





VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN RACE. 





Distribution Primitive du Genre Humain a la Surface du 
Globe. Par le Colonel Bory de St. Vincent. 8vo. 
(with a coloured chart.) Paris, 1829. 

Ir has long and warmly been disputed, whether 
the differences among the various tribes of the 
human race are to be ascribed to the influences of 
different causes upon the descendants of two, or 
of more, primary parents, all similar, or of origi- 
nal differences in more than two primary parents. 
The question has, unfortunately, been. com- 
—- by referring to the authority of the 

ible. As it is, therefore, nec » at the 
very threshold of the subject, to take notice 
of this complication of the subject with - sa- 
cred authority, we may be permitted to say, that 
we agree, respecting this authority, with our two 
great philosophers, Lord Bacon and Locke, whose 





belief in Christianity cannot be doubted, and who 
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held it improper,to, bring philosophical inquiry 
unnecessarily under the yoke,of xeligious faith. 

* Huie atitem;” says Lord Bacon, * vanitati nonnulli 
ex modernis summa levitate ita indulserunt, ut in pri- 
mo capitulo Geneseos, et in libro Job et aliis scripturis 
sacris, philosophiam naturalem fundari conati sint ; 
inter Viva querentes Mortua.’—Novum Organum, i. 65. 

And again,— 

* Haud alias opiniones et disputationes magis secun- 
dis ventis ferri reperies, quam eorum, qui theologie 
et philosophiz conjugium veluti legitimum muita 
pomp et solemnitate celebrant, et grata rerum varie- 
tate animos hominum permulcentes, interim divina et 
humana inauspicata permiscent.’—Cogitata et Visa, 
Opera, vol. ix. p. 167, 8vo. edit. 

* Nor can we be obliged,’ says Locke, ‘ where we 
have the clear and evident sentence of reason, to quit it 
for the ¢ontrary opinion, under a pretence that it is a 
matter of faith, which can have no authority against 
the plain ates of reason. fut there are many things 
wherein we have very imperfect notions, or none at all ; 
and other things, of whose past, present, or future ex- 
istence, by the actual use of our faculties, we can have 
no knowledge; these, as being beyond the discovery 
of our natural faculties, and above reason, are, when 

ealed, the proper matter of faith.’—Hum. Underst., 
iv. 18. 

A true revelation, therefore, as it has been well 
remarked, cannot suffer by the progress of philo- 
sophy ; though philosophy has often and seriously 
suffered by ignerant appeals to Seripture. In fa- 
vour of the opinion that we are all brothers, it 
has been urged, (laying aside the Scripture record,) 
that the universal simplicity of nature’s causes 
would induce us to imagine no more than two to 
have been originally created, if the varieties among 
us be merely accidental ; for two individuals were 
evidently sufficient for the production of the rest 
of mankind. Nor ought there, perhaps, to be de- 
duced a contrary presuinptive argument from the 
length of time, during wbich immense portions of 
the earth must have thus: remained unpeopled. 
One of Nature’s objects seems the existence of as 
much successive life as possible, whether animal 
or vegetable, throughout the globe. For this pur- 
pose, every species of animal and vegetable pos- 
sesses an unlimited power of propagation, capa- 
ble of filling the whole world, were opportunity 
afforded it. . The opportunities of exertion are in- 
deed very scanty when compared with power: cli- 
mate, soil, situation, may be unfavourable; one 
vegetable, one animal, stands in the way of ano- 
ther; even the impediments to the increase of 
some, act through them as impediments to others. 
The incessant tendency of the power of multipli- 
cation to exert itself, seizes every opportunity the 
moment it is presented, and thus, though every 
living object has a fixed term of existence, and 
may be carried off much earlier by innumerable 
circumstances, all nature constantly teems with 
life. The slow increase of mankind could not in- 
terfere with this apparent object of Nature; the 
deficiency of our race must have invariably been 
fully compensated by the opportunities which it 
afforded for the multiplication of other existences: 
for that manalone was not designed to enjoy the 
earth, is shown by the vast tracts of land still 
thinly peopled.—{liiotson’s Blumenbach, p. 563, 
edit 1828.) 

On the other hand, it is remarked by M. Bory 
de St. Vincent, in the work before us, that F 

* As the white and the black produce together fruit- 
ful mongrels, aud by various combinations the descen- 
dants sprung from their crossings have been traced to 
one of the sources, it has been erroneously concinded 
that they have an identity of origin; for the faculty of 
producing fruitful mongrels is not a proof that the 
father and mother are identical. .The goat (capri 
wgagris) and sheep, the wolf and the domestic dog, 
the linnet and sparrow, which are very distinet species, 
give life, by their union, to beings capable of reproduc- 
ing themselves for ever: but from the horse and the 
ass, how much soever resembling, there proceed mules, 
which are commonly unfruitful. Whilst in the same 
genus, resembling species, which do ‘not produce, are 
frequently found, or whose adulterous union yields 
only barren productions, we find examples of dissimi- 





lar species prospering hybrides, multiplying, and be- 
coming sometimes the heads of races always reproduced, | 
and which onthe edn efid at length, by acquiring 
even the physiognomy, which must sooner or later give 
them the right of admission to the rank of species, 

‘To prove that the white andthe black derive their 
difference from that of ‘the climates under which they 
live, the lineage of the, black or.of the white must bave 
changed without orossing-from-black to. white, or from 
white to black, after having been transported from the 
south to the north, or from the north to the south ; 
the circumstance has never occurred, yét writers, obsti- 
nate in their narrow views of identity, have affirmed it, 
though it seems even impossible. These writers, abus- 
ing the axiom that colour is nota specific character, 
have pretended not to know that there are nevertheless 
cases which, when they are constant, furnish suffi- 
cient characters. It has been particularly remarked 
on the coast Angola, at St. Thomas, for instance, situ- 
ated under the Line, and at the bottom of the Gulph of 
Guinea, that the Portuguese established there, some 
hundred years since, under the influence of a burning 
sky, are become little darker than those on the Iberian 
Peninsula, and that they have remained there white as 
long as they were not crossed, Under this burning 
Equator, which passes over, in the ancient world, the 
country of the Ethiopians and Papous, whose colour 
is ebony, negroes are found in America; the natives of 
this other land, on the contrary, appear to be much 
whiter as they approach the Equinoctial Line ; and the 
proof that the black colour is not caused only by the 
heat of the intertropical countries is, that the Lapons 
and the Greenlanders, born under a frigid sky, have a 
darker skin than the Malays of the bottest parts of the 
universe. Those who among these Hyperboreans rise 
nearest the poles are become almost negroes in co- 
Jour. 


* It is not, besides, from colour only that the species 
of men derive their differences; they are, moreover, 
distinguished from each other by their structure, and 
by many minute traits of their organization, the influ- 
ence of which extends over the intellectual faculties, 
and which consequently determine thefdegree of moral 
development which each can attain. 

*As each is capable of communicating morbific 
virus and contagious diseases to the other, this circum- 
stance has been argued in favour of the identity of the 
white and of the negro. We shall not attempt to ne 
this lamentable truth, which has been but too muc 
demonstrated to conviction, by the dreadful exchange 
which the Old and New World have made of the small- 
pox and syphilitic disease, But has it not been proved 
that the venereal poison has been communicated to 
dogs, and the small-pox to monkeys? and, conse- 
quently, that the same virus may act, under certain 
circumstances, upon species which belong to the most 
distinet genera. If any one should be inclined to'doubt 
this fact, will he not find himself constrained to ac- 
knowledge from the discovery of the immortal Jenner, 
that man must be confounded with oxen, because cows 
supply him with matter for vaccination? And have not 
entomologists confessed that the lice of the negro are 
of a diferent species from the lice of the white? And 
is it not known that warm-blooded animals breed ac- 
cording to their species aracknide always different 
from that genus? In a word, it has been very judi- 
ciously said, ‘‘if naturalists see two insects or two 
quadrupeds so constantly different by their exterior 
forms and permanent colour, the white man and the 
negro, notwithstanding the spurious offspring which 
may result from their intercourse, they would not 
hesitate to set them down as two distinct species.” 

* Let ws abandon these denominations of white and 
black, frem which, perhaps, the principal source of 
error arises, and the impropriety of which las been 
already pointed out by Desmoulins, in the “ Dictionnaire 
Classique D’Hist. Nat.” Let us reject all specific 
names borrowed from colours, and which would not 
be known to be more exact than those which have been 
borrowed from a Aabitat too minutely circumscribed. 
In searching over, in establishing what the true species 
are which compose the genus to which we ourselves 
belong, let us endeavour to impose on these ‘speties 
the most appropriate names, that they may not be 
found equivocal.’ 

Following out these priuciples,"M. Bory has 
made what he considers an improvement upon 
the classification proposed by Desnioulius, who 
divides the human race into eleyen species, making 
fifteen species, and a considerable. number. of 
a varieties, according to the following 
table: 


€ ].—LEAOTRIQUES ; 4& cheveus unis,  (Leiotrics ; 
'+ owith straight hair.) ; 
i.) Propres a L’ANCIEN ConTINENT. (Proper to the 
_ Old World.) , 
1. Esrece Jaretique, Homo Japeticus. 
species.) 
A. Gens Togata. Wearing loose garments. - 
a, Race Caucasique, (Occidentale.) — (Western 
Caucasian race.) 
B. Race Pelage, (Meridionale.) © (Southern Pela- 
gian race.) 
BR. Gens Bracata. Wearing tight garments. 
y: Race ah (Oceidentale.) (Western Celtic 
race. 
3. Race Geranique, (Borcale.) (Northern Ger- 
manic race.) 
Variété Teutone,. -(Tentoni¢ variety.) 
Variété Sclavone. _ (Sclavopic variety.) 


(Japetic 


2. Esprex. Arasique, Hameo Arabiews, (Arabic 
species.) 
a. Race Atlantique, (Occidentale.) (Western At- 
lantic race. 
B. Race \ Saha (Orientale.) (Eastern Adamic 
race. 


3. Espece Hinpove, Homo Initicus. 
Indian species,) 
4, Espece ScyTHiQue, Homo Scythieus. (Scythian 
species.) 
5. Frenct Sinigue, Homo Sinicus. (Chinese spe-' 
cies. 
ii, COMMUNES A L’ANCIEN ET AU Nouveau Monpr. 
(Common to the Old and New World.) 
6. Especr, HYPERBOREENNE, Homo Hyperhoreus. 
(Hyperborean species.) 
7. Esprce NEPTUNIENNE, 
(Neptunian species.) 
a. Race vee (Orientale.) (Eastern Malay 
race. 
B. Race Oceanique, (Occidentale.) 
Oceanic race.) 
ry. Race Papoue, (Intermediaire.) (Intermediate 
Papoo race.) 
8. Espece AvsTrRacasi@Nnne, Homo Australasicus. 
(Australasian species.) 


(Hindoo, or 


Homo Neptunianus. 


(Western 


iii, Propres av Nouveau Monpe. (Proper to the 
New World.) 
9. Espece CotomsBiqur, Homo Colombicus. (Co- 
lumbian Species.) 


10. Espece AmMERIcAIne, Homo dmericanus. (Ame- 

rican species.) 

11. Espece PataGone, Home Patagonus, (Pata- 

gonian species.) 

IL.—OULOTRIQUES ; @ cheveux crepus, —vulgaire- 
ment les Negres, On n’en connait de Blanches. 
(Oulotrics ; with crisp oe are Negroes. 
No Whites are known among them.) 

12. Espece Ernmiorienne, .l/ome .2thiopicus. 

(Aithiopian species.) , 

13. Espece Carre, Homo Cafer, (Caffre species.) 

14. Especk M&LANIENNE, Home Melaninus, (Ma- 

layan species.) 

15, Espece HoTrenTote, Homo Hottentotus. (Hot- 

tentot species.) 

HI—HOMMES MONSTRUEUX, 

a. Les Cretins, (Cretias.) 
8. Les Albinos. . (Albinogs.) 

One of the most extraordinary. facts bearing 
upon this question which has, come to.our know- 
ledge, was first recorded by Volney,. im his ‘ Tra- 
vels in Egypt and Syria,’, with respect to the 
Mamelouks,—who tells us, that, during the five 
hundred, and fifty years that they have. been in 
Egypt, not one of them has) left, subsisting issue ; 
for there does not exist one single family of them 
in the second generation, all their children perish- 
ing in the first or second descent...Almost the 
same thing happens to the Turks, and it is ob- 
served, that they ean only secure the continuance 
of their fawilies by marrying; women ,who are 
natives, which the Mamelouks have, always dis- 
dained. Let the naturalist explain why men, well 
formed and married to healthy women, are unable 
to naturaliae on the banks of the Nile, a race born 
at the foot of Mount Caucasus! and let it be re- 
membered, at the same time, that the plants of 
Europe, in that country, are equally unable to 
continue their species. Some may refuse to be- 





jieve this extraordinary fact, but it is not on that 
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account less certain, nor does it appear to’ be new 
The ancients have made observations of the same 
nature : thus, when Hippocrates ‘asserts, that, 
smeng De Scythians and Egyptians, all individuals 
resemble each other, though they are like no other 
nations ; when he adds, that, in the countries in- 
habited by these two races of men, the climate, - 
seasons, elements, and soil, possess a uniformity 
nowhere else to be found, does he not recog- 
nise that kind of exclusion now alluded to? 
When such ‘countries impress so peculiar a cha- 
racter on every thing native, is it not a reason why 
they should reject whatever is foreign? It seems, 
then, that the only means of naturalising animals 
and plants would be to contract an affinity with 
the climate, kof alliance with the native species ; 
and this the Mamelouks have constantly refused. 
The means, therefore, by which they are perpe- 
tuated and multiplied, are the same by which they 
were first established ; that isto say, when they 
die, they are replaced by slaves brought from their 
original country. (Vomey Voy. en Egypte et en 
Syrie, i. 87.) 

This extraordinary fact has been confirmed by 
J.S. Crompton; Esq.;' an intelligent English gen- 
tlemen recently returned from the East. From 
the variogs inquiries which he miade in Egypt, he 
considers the statement just given from Volney 

erfectly accurate. The persons whom he asked 
Pad never read his Travels, and, till the inquiry 
was made, had never thought on the subject ; yet 
still they could not bring one instance to their re- 
collection, of the children of two Whites, born in 
the country, ever coming to maturity. Mr. 
Crompton was also told that children begotten by 
Europeans out of Natives, (a cireumstance which, 
however, rarely happens, owing to the Copts and 
Arabs | very particular on that subject,) en- 
tirely lose their appearance of European origin in 
the third generation. The physiognomy of the 
Copts is very striking ; he never remembers see- 
ing the least European mixture, which would be 
visible if they had made alliances with the Turks, 
who are as different in the form of face as can 
well be imagined : the Turks have Roman noses; 
the Georgians, Grecian; the Mamelukes both; 
but the Copts are snubs. Mr. Crompton was 
farther told, that at Damietta, the port on the 
Eastern brauch of the Nile, an Italian family 
had flourished amazingly ; afterwards, he learned 
that the mother was a Maltese, which, if true, 
more strongly corroborates the fact, as the 
Maltese are supposed to be of Arabian origin ; 
they speak a jargen so like Arabic as to make 
themselves understood by the natives on their ar- 
rival in Egypt. 

What -Yolney says about vegetables, 
Crompton likewise found to be true. When he 
left Cairo, a gardener hearing that he was going 
to Jaffa and Damascus, and likely to return, 
begged kim to Dring him some melon and cauli- 
flower seed, as, though those plants thrive ex- 
ceedingly well in Egypt, unless the seed be reno- 
vated constantly, it degenerates so as to become 

uite another plant. This is also the case with 

russels, sprouts, so celebrated in the Nether- 
lands. ants raised from seed from Brussels 
thrive well in this country ; but seed saved here, 
though it ripens thoronghly, greatly degenerates 
in the second generation. 

The race of Mamelouks had been entirel 
destroyed by the present Pasha, Mahommed Alt 
Only a few escaped the general massacre in the 
citadel and fled to Dangola. These few have been 
gradually dying off, so that now there are only a 
very few left; one old man is the only remaining 
Mamelouk at Cairo; and his life would not have 
been spared, had he been capable of bearing arms. 
—(Elliotson’s Blumenbach, p. 576.) 

On the other hand, the late lamented Bishop 
of Calcutta, Dr. Heber, tells us, in speaking of 
India, that all Whites, Persians,‘Greeks, Turks, 
Tartars, and Arabians, in a few generations, even 
without any intermarriage with the Hindoos, in- 
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fallibly assume the deep olive tint, little less dark 
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than a negro, which seems naturalte the climate. 


The Portguesé have, deriig’three hundred years’ 
residence in Tndia; becéme’“as' black us‘ Caffres. 
Surely, adds the Bishop; this goes far to disprove 
the assertion which is someétimés made, that cli- 
mate alone is,insufficient.to account for the differ- 
ence between the Negro and the Evropean.— 
(Heber’s Narvative.of a Journey, p54.) 

From these facts; so'very marked and striking, 
though apparently leading to opposite conclu- 
sions, we may learn to appreciate better the fol- 
lowing remarks of M. Bory: 


‘ Acknowledging,’ he says, ‘as we have just seen, 
fifteen species of men, and admitting the consideration 
that others exist, individuals of the race of Japhet, 
among whom civilisation developed the need of infor- 
mation foreign to other animals, will not fail to accuse 
us of incredulity. They will be willing, with the hope 
of tormenting us, to elevate themselves, by saying to 
us, ungrateful children, you deny the primitive and 
sacred couple, formed by the hands of God to give us 
existence, and the only source of mankind ! 


‘To reply beforehand to every envenomed allegation, 
few words will suffice. The revelation which has 
reached us, and reported in page 290, respecting the 
Arabic species, and adopted by Christians only, be- 
longing to whatever species they may be, ordains in 
no manner to rest exclusive belief on Adam and Eve. 
The inspired author, whom we have mentioned before, 
evidently only occupies himself with the Hebrews, and 
speaking of other species by economy, seems to have 
wished to abanion their history to the naturalist. At 
a later period, when redemption established a new 
covenant between earth and heaven, God confirmed, 
in positive language, the silent testimony of all the 
ancient traditions of the Scriptures concerning the 
diversity of the origin of men, calling to him the 
Gentiles ; that is, the other species, with whom, during 
four thousand and four years, he had been no more 
occupied than the rest of animals. 

‘Then only these Gentiles, or younger species, 
entered into the heritage of those snpernatural benefits 
which, until the birth of our Saviour, had been re- 
served for an Arabic race, rendered finally unworthy 
of them by their incorrigible ingratitude. And let it 
not be said that such a system, isolating men, and 
breaking asunder the bonds of parentage, may tend to 
encourage them to hate each other more than they 
have already done; it only makes them universally 
cousins, for all possible species arose alike from the 
bosom of beneficent nature. Whether that eternal 
Eve, made fruitful by the Creator, produced at once, 
or one after another, a first family of mankind, or 
fifteen, will the children who perpetuate those families 
be less brothers in God? From pole to pole, men 
will be but branches from the same trunk. “It is to 
naturalists alone that we are indebted for the physical 
proofs of this moral truth which ignorance and 
tyranny have so long continued, and which Europeans 
outrage when they buy their brethren to make them 
submit to a burden without relief, a labour without 
any remuneration,—to mix them with their flocks,—to 
form a property of them in which there is nothing 
lawful but the hatred breathed by slaves against their 
oppressors, and imprecations addressed by those un- 
fortunates to the ear of Heaven against so much bar- 
barity aud impunity.”"—Vie d@’dzyr, Eloge de Ruffon, 
ed. de Verdiere, t. i. p. 67. " 

‘ Let us cease, then, to make the American, the Hy- 
perborean, the Patagonian, or the Malayan, crisped on 
the land of Van Dieman’s Land, to spring from an 
unknown point of Mesopotamia ; let us but once ac- 
knowledge, with safe conscience, that each Adam must 
have had its peculiar birth-place, and let us endeavour 
to find out what are the poiuts of difference among the 
species which necessarily compose the human race. 

* Weshall not ask, “‘ Why the great Being should not 
have been equally able to create Aboriginesin the New, 
as well as in the Old World ?”’ We. have already de- 
clared, that we have not the temerity thus to inquire 
the wherefore of things ; we could make, if required, 
honourable amend for having printed, as the author 
who has permitted this interpellation, but about the 
age of twenty; “‘ as man is only a creature as others, 
why should there not exist many species in his genus, 
as in the most part of those which are presented to us 
in the!table of nature?” For the present, we shall con- 
fine otirselvés to the study of facts, which sufficiently 
answer such questions, 

* Virey, who adtnitted two species and six races, ac- 
knowledges, also, primitive birth- places (/oyers), from 





which they become disserhinated “anil scattered by de- 
grees. is author does not believe, any more than 
ourselves, in thé Adaiii only whicly Moses tells of, but 
he expresses hims¢lf more clearly’ in this respect than 
the Jewish legislator. ‘These birth-places,” he says, 
“* may be recognised from the beauty and corporeal per- 
fection of each family by which they are peopled ; and, 
as mankind dispersed by colonies, it is natural to be- 
lieve that they first of all traversed across countrics 
before they exposed themselves to an unknown ocean, 
and the inconstancy of the waters.. The families 
of men appear to have established their primitive birth- 
places upon elevations of the globe, and, like rivers, to 
have descended from the mountains, ard to have run 
to the extremities of the earth, and the borders of the 
sea,’’ ’—( Dict. de Deterville, t. xv. p. 175. Paris, 1817.) 
It is important, we think, to. remark that mo- 
dern discovery has made us acquainted with eight 
coloured nations inhabiting the warmest regions 
of the globe, with dark nations, inhabiting the 
coldest, and with others of various shades of co- 
lour, although in the same climate. Many in- 
stances corroborative of these faets have been ad- 
duced by Lord Kaims, M. Virey, Dr. Prichard, 
and our author. Baron Humboldt, for example, 
found the people of the Rio Negro, swarthier than 
those of the lower Orinoco; and yet the banks of 
the first of these rivers enjoy a much cooler 
climate than the more northern regions. In the 
forests of Guiana, especially near the sources of 
the Orinoco, are several tribes of a whitish com. 
plexion, the Guiacas, Guajaribs, and Arigués, of 
whom §several§ robust individuals, exhibiting 
no symptom of the malady which charac- 
rises albinos, have the appearance of true mes- 
tizoes. Yet these tribes have never mingled 
with Europeans, and are surrounded with 
the other tribes of a dark brown hue. _ The In- 
dians, in the Torrid Zone, who inhabit the : most 
elevated plains of the Cordilleras of the Andes, 
and those who are under the 45° of south lat., 
have as coppery a complexion as those who, un- 
der a burhing climate, cultivate bananas in the 
narrowest and deepest valleys of the equinoctial 
regions. We every where perceive that the Ame- 
rican depends very little on the local position in 
which we see him. The Mexicans are more 
swarthy than the Indians of Quito and New Gre- 
nada, who inhabit a climate completely analogous, 
and we eversee that the tribesdispersed tothe north 
of the Rio Gila are less brown than those in the 
neighbourhood of the kingdom of Guatimala. 


Such area few of the curious facts and reasonings 
connected witb this interesting inquiry, which, had 
our space permitted, we could easily have ex- 
tended. Those who are fond of such investiga- 
tions will find much to please them in the work 
of M. Bory. 





ARMS OF THE NEW Russian Province.—The he- 
raldic arms adupted by the Russian Goyernment for 
the new province of the Caucasus, lately conquered 
from Persia, consist of a shield divided into two com- 
partments. The upper half has, on a field of gold, the 
Russian Eagle on the summit of the Caucasus, holding 
in its talons a crown of laurel and a thunderbolt ; 
while at its feet lie the broken chains of Prometheus. 
Should the promise here implied prove as sincere as 
the allusion is classical, where is the friend to man 
who would not wish that success and conquest may 
attend the arms of the modern Hercules? The lower 
half of the shield has, on an azure field, a warrior of 
Caucasus on horseback, galloping over the plain and 
drawing a bow; in the distance is the snow-covered 
summit of the chain of the Caucasus. 
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LETTER TO ———. 





THERE és a joy and beauty unto them 

Whom the-clear streams upbraid not, nor condemn, 
In the swift flow. of waters’: to the pure 

They cannot be indifferent ; and be sure 

That, therefore, dearest friend, I would that thou 
Listened the steady rippling at the bow 

Of my light boat, whose tall and slanted mast 
Stoops ever to the unremitting blast. 
The living wind rejoices, and is strong, 
And would bear swiftly our swift thoughts along ; 
The tide flows broadly up, and blots awa: 
The river’s windings ; though, in ebb, it lay 
Sinuous, and twisting like a silver snake 
That winds its lithe form through the sounding brake. 
Then. might we mark how, when the currents shift, 
The harges, anchored in mid channel, drift 

Heavily round, and with the current flow 

Far as their outstretched tethers let them go ; 

Or how the wavering sea-wreck, and all weeds 
Which ocean in its oozy bottom feeds, 

Stream backward with thenltering stream ; and sedge, 
Heaped up by many tides o’er all the ledge 

Of shore, and mixed with pebbles, shells, and sand, 
To be a wall betwixt the sea and land, 

Ig fast left bare, save where the ebb trails back 

A few lank weeds, like ribbands, in the track 

Of its retreating. Would that thou mightst view 
How the clouds, sailing o’er heaven’s ocean blue, 
Outstrip not us ; or view them from behind 
Moulded and shifted by the shaping wind 

That drives them, as the Poet, thought on thought, 
Drives, shaping ever, until he has wrought 

From their fine substance an immortal woof, 
Spreading a temple’s overarching roof, 

To screen him from the glare and undelight 

Of the day’s splendour, of a day as bright 

As this is now ; yet which can weave a night 

Of gloom upon life’s onward stream, more dark 
Than the shadow of my ocean-wandering bark, 
Darkening my path before me, on this river, 

More changing, more unquiet, and for ever 
Eluding grasp. 

But I will cast behind 

These thoughts, or give them to the clear north wind, 
Which I have sometimes deemed is strong to bear 
Oar ill thoughts from us, through the desart air ; 
A besom sweeping cobwebs from the brain, 

And dreams in hope not woven, but in pain, 
Despondency, and self-reproach, and fear, 

Even as it makes the dark sky deep and clear. 

But of such dreams one is not, that before 

The summer's parting we may tread that shore, 
Where young philosophy has made her home, 

And her high priests built her a starry dome, 
Where few may kneel ; *twere joy that would not fade 
With thee to pace some echoing colonnade ; 

For I am not unmindful quite, that, led 

By thee, that sacred fount I visited 

Of modern song, which not the swart sun’s blaze, 
Nor arid winds, that in these latter days 

Parch the green rivers, yet have chid from flinging 
Over this Earth the music of his singing ; 

Him, too, whom I some beauteous bird would deem 
In Western Island, or by Indian stream, 

Snared with ungentle craft, and caged hear, 

And chaunting, in his prison dull and drear, 

Wild melodies and a remembered strain ; 

While aye he did his shattered plumage stain 

With his own blood ; and we, methinks, have heard 
The notes together of that other bird— 

A golden-feathered bird, of such sweet song, 

They who to choughs and crows had listened long, 
And deemed it music, with discordant shout, 

As on those Thracian hills the Bacchant rout 

Tore the sad harper ; these were spirits mild, 
Twin spirits, that lived and died unreconciled 
With the world’s works and ways, and went apart, 
And trod with bleeding palms and breaking heart 
A rugged way ; yet oft from wayside bowers 
Would pause to wreathe a coronal of flowers, 
Which the sad tears of poesy shall feed, 

And still keep green, when many a gaudy weed 
Has fall’n into the portion of outworn 

And faded things, a mockery and a scorn. 


And sometimes when I send my hopes abroad, 
Unballasted by aught of all that load 
The gg Future lays on us, of care 
And duty, so that even the lightest air 
My thoughts like feathers on its wings may bear ; 
Then am I wafted to some sunny land, 
Greece or Ausonia, or methinks we stand 





Mid Sicily’s holm-oaks and pastoral hills, 

Seeking the well-heads of those sacred rills 

Which the wise poets found in elder times ; 

So when to us the aspect of those climes, 

Their towns and fields are known, shall many a strain, 
Which now floats by unheeded and in vain, 

Have deeper tone—nor less. by them is brought 
The spirit to a loftier pitch of thought. 

For IT am strong to think that not in vain 

We dwell near starry pillar, massive fane, 

And solemn temple, where some work divine, 
Statue or painting, lurks in every shrine. 
Like gales from pleasant a a one health, 
These things breathe forth their effluence, a wealth 
Of lofty thoughts, and by unmarked degrees 

When all the mental vision reads and sees 

Is beautiful, the mind itself creates 

Like to the beauty which it contemplates. 

This was the faith the elder sages held, 

roe if, as Plato bids us, we expelled 

All who can track not to its dwelling- place 

The printless footsteps of retiring grace, 

All who see not this beauty throned apart, 

And only in partaking which their art 

Is lovely ; we, I fear, should desolate 

Your capital city, winnowing the state 

Of painters, builders of triumphal gate 

And loftier rhyme. 


Oh, Friend, we know not where, 
Or piloted by what invisible air, 
We are borne onward—lo! here is a cove 
Silent, serene, and sheltered by a grove, 
Though leafless now—I knew not till to-day, 
Such nook lurked unexplored upon my way, 
And even so is it on our life’s high way. 
Its sunshine comes in unexpected gleams, 
We know not where the meadows are, or streams 
That make their channel and their verdant bed 
Of the long flowing grass themselves have fed ; 
And in this faith I will no more prolong, 
With talk of distant wanderings, my song, 
When meadows and clear rills at home may ‘ keep 
A pleasant bower for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams’ and quietness, and love, 
And joys until their coming known not of. 





NOTES ON sanace” AND THE POPEDOM, 
829. 


Tue Cardinals are put through a regular course 
of political education. Before they can venture 
to aspire to the highest ecclesiastical dignities, or 
even to the triple-crowned ‘ Rock of St. Peter,’ 
they are required to pass through successive ap- 
pointments, as ministers of justice, finance, war, 
and ecclesiastical affairs. It is true, they hold 
them for so brief an interval that it is impossible 
they should become adepts in the duties of any 
one of these stations; yet the regulation is not 
without its uses, inasmuch as each succeeding 
appointment calls upon them for the exercise of 
such a portion of zeal and applieation as is requi- 
site to prevent them from committing blunders, 
and betraying the interests of the state by igno- 
rance or glaring indiscretion. The situation of 
an ‘ Auditore’ or Secretary, on the contrary, is 
as permanent as that of his master is ephemeral : 
the latter is not expected to be deeply versed in 
the duties of his office ; but the Auditore, who is 
usually of plebeian extraction, is looked up to for 
information and experience in his department. 
His ghostly superior, therefore, becomes his 
client, and enacts the hero of the drama under fa- 
vour of his prompter. The Roman has never 
abandoned his privilege of abusing the ‘powers 
that be:’ the Cardinals, Prelates, Judges, and Mi- 
nisters of State are, therefore, condemned to 
swallow, as best they may, whatever pill the critic 
or lampooner may choose to administer to them, 
I have even known an epigram spirted against the 
host itself! 

Neither popular opinion, nor the opposition 
which grows out of its expression, is, however, 
arrayed against the system or principles of the 
Roman Government, but against the laches in 
its administration. Facts and results, not political 
speculations, are the aliments of intellectual com- 
motion among the quidnuncs of Rome, who have 


yet to learn that wholesome principles lead to 
salutary. effects. Par e é, I, have heard 


‘them call down maledictions upon the prevotal 


tribunals, for the summary manner in which they 
condemn and execute robbers; but not one of the 
vituperators appeared to recollect, that the same 
arbitrary proceedings, which lighted upon the 
head of a bandit, might equally crush an innocent 
person. 

No insolvent can be incarcerated for a longer 
period than twelve months, unless he have been 
guilty of fraudulent conduct... Thereis a singular 
process adopted here for deferring the payment of 
a debt even after judgment bas been given. The 
debtor procures an order from, his confessor to 
put himself under a course of preparation for re- 
ceiving me sacrament ; rp sor is course is in 
progress, he is privileged against arrest or impri- 
sonment. The disation of the fortunate ordeal 
depends upon the favour of the Cardinal-legate of 
the department or his secretary. 

Tue Romay Stares.—The first circumstance 
which strikes an individual as. indicative of the 
spirit in which the affairs of a nation are con- 
ducted, is the state of its population and revenue. 
If he can obtain authentic information on these 
points, he can be at no loss to ascertain the com- 

lexion of its, Government, and the comparative 
ealthiness or viciousness of its character. The 
moral preponderance of a state is always analo- 
gous to the powers of its industry: weakness 
marches hand in hand with poverty, and wretched- 
ness with ignorance; whilst wealth follows in the 
train of virtme and mental civilization. The Ro- 
man States contain a population of two millions 
anda half; their public debt amounts to twenty 
millions sterling ;. the revenue does not exceed 
eight hundred thousand pounds ; they have a mili- 
foree of ten thousand men, and a navy of five 
insignificant vessels. Now, if we suppose the 
twenty millions of public debt to have been bor- 
rowed at par, the Papal dominions are burthened 
with the payment of an annuity of one million 
sterling ; so that the sum total of their revenue is 
not ro to defray the yearly interest upon 
the debt. In the teeth of this fact, the Holy 
Father contrives to pay his fleet and army, repair 
the roads, and maintain his own state, and his 
civil establishment, and his foreign missions. 
These cannot surely be provided for out of his 
‘ Extraordinaries,’ such as, the first year’s income 
of benefices and bishyprics; or dispensations 
for marrying a niece ora cousin; or the one 
hundred and twenty pounds paid on the nomina~ 
tion to a crosier; or the seven hundred pounds 
(3,000 seudi,) received for a cardinal’s hat ?—The 
deficit is probably made good by pecuniary allow- 
ances from Catholic countries, pious donations, 
bequest, and other resources, of which the course 
of events may one day strip the see of Rome in 
toto. What would then be the fate of a sove- 
reignty, which has depended so essentially on 
Christian benevolence?. The more enlightened, 
(and this city is by no means deficient in that 
class,) would Pes: trace the defalcation to its 
real source. Though at a late hour, they would 
become sensible of the ruinous effects resulting 
from lazy corporations; they would perceive the 
error of accustoming a whole community to a 
state of contemplative existence ; they would call 
for reforms within the priory and convent; and 
the want of manna would drive the indolent out 
of their beds with the first glow of the solar ray. 
It would be an exhilarating sight to witness the 
robber involved in one common fate with his re- 
fuge, the land furrowed by the ploughshare, and 
the stagnant marsh disappear in the same hour 
with its epidemical progeny ! 

There can, in truth, be no great difficulty in 
tracing the evils which undermine the prosperity 
of the Roman dominions to their immediate 
origin. Beggary, that daughter of monkhood and 
idleness, has, under various disguises, found her 
way across the thresholds even of the higher 





classes; the ‘ date obolum’ has ceased to call a 











blush upon the cheek, since Rome has become a 


hanger-on upon the charity of the whole world, 


The ‘ Eternal city’ is converted into a general. 


rendezvous of mendicants from every corner of 


the globe; and, in proportion as the indolent are . 


driven out from the bosom of the labouring com- 
munity, they find their way to a kind-hearted so- 
ciety, where sloth basks in the sunshine of pri- 
vileges to which merit alone has any legitimate 
title. 

When considered under this point of view, the 
states of Rome ‘afford a very singular contrast 
with the condition of other European climes. I 
have insisted upon the moral influence and pros- 
perity a nation derives from industry and I will 
draw my proof from one of the minor sovercign- 
ties of Europe. Denmark comprises a population 
of 1,800, souls, and her revenue amounts to 
eight hundred and forty thousand pounds; her 
debt is twelve millions sterling less than that of 
Rome ; her army coisists of thirty thousand men, 
and her fleet of eighty vessels. The public in- 
come of Denmark is, therefore, nearly double 
that of the Popedom, when taken in all its bear- 
ings; its military force treble, and its maritime 
strength beyond all comparison greater. Whence 
originates a state of things, so infinitely in favour 
of a country which is exposed to the deprivations 
of an ungenial climate, and suffering yet from the 
ravages of a hostile invasion?) The germ of its 
prosperity lies in the laborious habits of a robust 
and pains-taking people, in the diffusion of edu- 
cation even over the sandy districts of Jutland, 
and in the absence of parasite communities. The 
laws and usages, the institutions and domestic 
habits of this northern region, do not interfere 
with the individual in the discharge of the duties 
befitting his station, or discourage him from seek- 
ing happiness in the pursuits of industry. 

Tue Magaiace Stats.—tf I spring across to 
this subject, recollect Mr. Grattan has recently 
told us, that there is no step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. And ludicrous enough it is 
to see the fair Roman smiling contempt on the 
vicious habits of ultramontane society, whilst she 
is pluming herself upon her constancy and devo- 
tion to her favoured inamorato, and pronouncing 
those to be ‘ fallen angels’ who are guilty of the 
smallest aberration in this particular. Marriage 
in Ttaly is nothing beyond a formality ; a sort of 
stepping-stone to a name and rank in life. The 
nuptial progress is soon told. The maiden re- 
ceives her education in a nunnery ; and this edu- 
cation consists in teaching her to kneel gracefully 
at church, to confess twice or thrice per mensem, 
and to fast on Fridays: her instructors are not 
such Goths as to dream of fitting her for domestic 
life, or boreing her with allusions to moral fitness. 
Some fine day brings her word that a partner is 
in attendance, and she marries. And in the next 
four-and-twenty hours she is plunged into the 
vortex of a gay world, utterly destitute of an ex- 
panded mind, at the mercy of a fiery imagination, 
and encircled by the syrens of her own sex, 
whose darling topics centre in the recollection of 
their amorous adventures. She is rated on her 
incapacity; her husband is not so henpecked as 
to concern himself about her moral conduct; 
nay, it would seem as if he delighted in lending 
a public sanction to her infidelities by his own 
example. In such a state of things, the panoply 
of Diana would scarcely achieve invulnerability. 
The amorous propensities of the Italian dames 
imply, therefore, a far less depravity of morals 
than they do when indulged in by a French, or. 
much more, an English or German, woman. 


A STORY WITHOUT A NAME. 


Cuarrer VI, 
(Continued from page 251.) 

We have said that the actual teaching which 
Ellen received from her new governess, assisted, 
in our humble judgment, very little to the de- 
velopment of the pupil’s mind and character. 





We shall be excused; therefore, for only noticing, 
ible, what that: 
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in the ‘most: brief manner 
teaching consisted inz »Miss'Gorrie being. as our 
readers are aware, a person who: eultivuivii sin- 
gularity, as much a8. was: consistent with the 
essential comm: ss of hér feelings and 
views, would maturally attempt to make the sub- 
ject of her pupils’ »studies ‘in. some measures 
different from those of ordinary young ladics. 
The ambition of being~a reformer in education 
was, at the commencement of Miss Corrie’s career, 
very strong in her mind. Numerous were the 
innovations upon the existing system which 
she had contemplated, and to the benefit of which 
she was resolved that her pupils should bear a 
living testimony. Young ladies, she would say, 
generally learn a. and Italian ; and why not 
also French, German, Spanish, and Portuguese— 
ay, (and when she arrived at this bold senti- 
ment, she would throw back herhead with all the 
conscious dignity of one who believes herself at 
least half a century in advance of her contem- 
oraries,) and why not Latin and Greek too? 

otany was a fashionable study; was not che- 
mistry altogether a more usebul and desirable 
accomplishment? History was studied, but why 
should young ladies not read the philosophy of 
history likewise ? 

All these questions, and a thousand more of 
the same kind, Miss Corrie asked herself, and 
the different companies into which she was 
thrown ; and it must be owned that the answers 
made to them were not the best calculated in the 
world to convince even a person more open to 
conviction than that lady of the wisdem of 
‘things as they are.’—‘ Such a system would 
make a daughter pert, stiff, and artificial,’ said 
the father of a young lady, in whom it was diffi- 
cult to say whether the character of the coquette 
or of the prude predominated. ‘ It would make 
our wives our tutors and lecturers, instead of 
our companions,’ said a young barrister who, 
while at Oxford, had ran off with the bar-maid 
at the Mitre Inn; ‘ and destroy all their relish 
for domestic duties and pursuits,’ exclaimed a 
member of Brooks’s, whose partner would have 
furnished some excellent hints to a performer 
who was studying the part of Lady Townley. 
But, though these alarming demonstrations did 
not shake Miss Corrie’s firm faith in the effi- 
cacy of her new principles, she soon discovered 
the truth of a profound remark, made for the 
first time by a country gentleman, with whom 
she had once argued for three quarters of an 
hour upon the subject, and who, having snored 
assent to every step of her demonstration, said, 
rubbing his eyes at the end of it, ‘ that what was 
very good in theory, might be very bad in prac- 
tice” Not that the young lady upon whom the 
first experiment of the new system was made, 
materially disappointed Miss Corrie’s expecta- 
tions; she took kindly enough to Parke’s Cate- 
chism, and learnt probably more of Lavoisier’s 
barbarous nomenclature than he could have re- 

ated himself. Moreover, she acquired all the 

atin which the combined exertions of Mrs. 
Corrie and her father, who had been at Harrow 
sometime in the last century, could commemo- 
rate. In short, every thing was promising about 
Miss Louisa Courtenay, till she reached that fear- 
ful moment in a young lady’s life, when, all pre- 
paratory tracing at an end, she is fairly entered 
to run. for those great stakes, in comparison of 
which the Okes and the St. Ledger themselves 
sink into insignificance. It wus then that young 
gentlemen who wished to ingratiate themselves 
inte the favours of rival mothers, entertained the 
breakfast table with anecdotes of Miss Courte- 
nay, treatises upon caloric at the dance of the pre- 
ceding night: it was.then that those mothers, 
with faces, which, on this occasion, refused to be 
hypocritical, (though that was. their natural ex- 
pression,) .forbad these naughty young genile- 
men, under pain of their severest displeasure, to 
kill them with stories at the expense of the child 








of poor dear Mrs. Courtenay, whom they pitied 
from their souls ;.it:wasthen that the daughters 
of those mothers in the honesty of a first. rival- 
ship, before jealousy and hatred have learnt to 
conceal themselves under ‘holiday phrases and 
delicate inuendoes, ‘ wondered that such a pro- 
digy as they had always understood Louisa 
Courtenay to be, was not learned to keep a little 
of her learning to herself ;? it was then, lastly, 
that Mrs. Courtenay, her maternal chagrin seek- 
ing, as usual insueh cases, vent in abuse of the 
unfortunate, ‘ responsible minister,’ accused Miss 
Corrie of spoiling all the prospects of her child, 
by her absurd, new-fangled notions, and ended 
her oration with a sentence, which deprived’ Miss 
Corrie of the means of injuring (any further than 
she had done already) the remaining’ six ‘Misses 
Courtenay. Such a lesson as this was’ not'lost 
upon Miss Corrie. It must be an heroical, un- 
selfish-hearted governess, indeed, such a person 
as one meets with twice or thrice in the course of 
a life, who could make herself a martyr for the 
sake of the children of parents, who generally 
regard her as a vastly less important personage in 
their family than the butler or housekeeper, 
(and for a very sufficient reason,) for the keeper 
is valued in proportion to the value of the thing 
kept : and who would talk of one’s urchins, but 
one’s plate or wine? Miss Corrie, at any rate, 
had no idea of making such a sacrifice : her 
opinions upon the subject, she soon discovered, 
had not been taken up on deliberation ; and she 
would revise them. What this revision led to, 
we .need not inform those who have looked at 
all into the history of reformer’s second thoughts. 
Miss Corrie was even more fortunate, in finding 
arguments for her change of opinion, than most 
of her brother and sister tergiversators. The 
changes she had centemplated, were really 
changes of no real consequence; changes which 
respected only the outward form of the system, 
and which would have left its inward parts just 
as radically rotten as they are at present ; 
changes, the mooting of which (as they are merely 
formal) uselessly and vexatiously unsettled peo- 
ple’s opinions, without improving them; and 
changes which, while they are confined to a few, 
do really, in most cases, produce these disagree- 
able ere Se neeng of conceit in the half-taught 
girl, and disgust in those who witness it, which 
are so loudly talked of by the advocates of the 
existing mode. Now, of all this, Miss Corrie, |be- 
ing a shrewd woman, and haying, withal, an in- 
terest in finding the case to stand as it actually 
did stand, speedily discovered she had still, how- 
ever, a lurking motive, which combated with 
her wae) strong wish to abandon her former 
creed. 


As we have seen, she loved singularity ; loved 
it in some degree for its own sake, but chiefly for 
the reputation it procured her, as well among 
the people whom her novelties terrified, as among 
those who acknowledged their wisdom ; but as 
well because this was her object, as‘on account 
of the character of her mind, this was nearly the 
only path to singularity open to her. Alterations in 
the spirit of systems which wise men are always 
labouring to introduce, knowing well, that what- 
ever is vicious in the former, will soon be worked 
off when that is regenerated—these may go on si- 
lently for years, without exciting the admiration, 
orawakening the alarm, of any class of fools. But 
in these little outside novelties reformed, which 
wise men, who see that they tend neither to good 
nor evil, regard with an indifference, only not 
amounting to contempt because they do not 
take upon them to pronounce that there may 
not, in the course of time, be a reaction from 
the form upon the spirit: these are what one 
class of fools regard with the amazement of 
admiration, and another and larger with the 
amazement of terror. To lose the suffrages of 
both these last sets, was a hard sentence upon 
Miss Corrie, who liked even abuse for talent’s 
sake. She consoled herself, however, with the 
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reflection that there was still a path to fame and 
honour left to her. She must become in a great 
degree common-place in her mode of teaching 
children: no doubt, but she could still talk points 
and paradoxes to —_—-* a ;_she 
could still be addressed by old ladies, as ‘ You 
wicked creature,’ (which, im the vocabulary of 
persons who have a sort of consciousness that the 
goodness of their own creed is the result of 
ignorance, means much the same as ‘ clever 
ereature,’) for calling Napoleon a great, useful 
man. She could still perplex old persons like 
Mr. M‘Kinnon with new views of human na- 
ture ; and was not this enough for the ambition of 
any human being? And after all, though it was 
a great advantage to have some broad, general 
answer, to. make toa gentleman, who should in- 
quire of her, what were the peculiarities of her 
system of. education, and who expected to re- 
ceive @ full and satisfactory answer in the space 
of three minutes, yet, only give her time to in- 
troduce a few pithy little aphorisms about the 
child’s nature, &c.; and she had little know- 
ledge of her own powers, if she did not make it 
appear that she was unlike the herd of gover- 
nesses in her method of teaching, as in every 
thing else. 

The subjects, then, which Ellen studied, were 
not essentially different from those which are 
studied by most of her contemporaries. We will 
not run over the arts and sciences which are to he 
found particularised under the head Hackney, or 
Homerton, or Clapham establishments for young 
ladies, fifty times in every ‘Times’ newspaper. 
French and Italian Ellen was taught by masters, 
fully aswell qualified as the majority of those inLon- 
don; for Mellcove,like most places on the sea-coast, 
was at times stocked full of emigrants of all des- 
criptions, whom the lives-and-fortunes gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood, out of pure consideration for 
the sufferings they had undergone for the throne 
and altar, hired to accomplish their daughters at 
half-a-guinea a quarter. The Italian master did 
duty, likewise, as teacher of the harp and piano ; 
and he attended in all these capacities upon our 
little heroine, And, as Miss Corrie was by no means 
a cruel woman, and, therefore, did not use any 
violent methods for crushing her pupils’ minds ; 
and as we have already said that Ellen was a very 
clever little girl, it may seem unnecessary to say 
that in all these studies she made very rapid and 
sufficient progress. 





PRESENT STAIE OF TRIPOLI- 





Tripout, not only from its geographical posi- 
tion, which renders its shores the most conve- 
nient point of communication with the interior of 
Africa, but from the character of its government 
and people, which affords a uplensing contrast with 
that of the other states of Barbary, has obtained 
of late years no inconsiderable portion of public 
attention. We feel assured, therefore, that we 
need make no apology to our readers for bringing 
them better acquainted with its present state, and, 
to this end, making use of the interesting details 
we have recently acquired through the medium of 
M. Graborg de Hemso, the Swedish Consul in 
that port. 

The regency of Tripoli has continued in the 
Caramamli family for the last hundred years, and 
the reigning Bey, comparatively with any other 
African sovereign, is a pattern of moderation : he 
is happy in his choice of ministers, and seldom 
known to swerve from the principles of justice 
and equity. Even when misled by the false re- 
presentations of some.artful courtier, he lends a 
ready ear to appeals against them, and never re- 
fuses to listen to the claims of justice. Lord Ex- 
mouth effected the abolition of Christian slavery 
at the time of his bombardment upon Algiers, and 
the terms then agreed upon have been nobly up- 
held by Mr. Warrington, the English Consul-ge- 
neral. It.is from this period that we may date 
the advances which Tripoli has made in her social 





character. Warrington possessed and exercised 
influence over the ent of all classes ; 
before his time no Christian could be certain of 
moving about without being molested ; at the pre- 
sent moment he may ream, without an attendant 
uard, through most parts of the country. The 
inhabitants are beginning to appreciate the advan- 
tages of trade and industry, and are gradually 
laying aside their former wild and wandering 
habits, as well as throwing off their dependence 
upon a lawless soldiery. Such an amelioration as 
this, affords a much more solid ground for future 
hope, than the casual circumstance of their being 
governed by a sensible master. Withal, however, 
it must not be forgotten, that we are speaking of 
the first advances from a state of mere barbarism, 
and should be careful to keep our expectations 
within reasonable bounds, The natural resources 
of the country are abundant, though grossly neg- 
lected from the indolence of its owners. The 
absence of all statesman-like theory or practice 
on the part of the Government, the monopoly con- 
ferred upon Jews and other speculators in certain 
articles, the exclusive right of sale which the Bey 
reserves to himself in others, the injurious restric- 
tions imposed upon trade, and the heavy duties 
with which exports and agriculture are burthened, 
—weigh heavily upon the industry of the country. 
The frequent pillage committed by the Bedouins 
in the interior, and the want of capital, which can- 
not fail to obtain in regions where the acquisition 
of wealth is a signal for persecutions, and the 
concealment of riches is consequently preferred 
to their circulation,—operate as inevitable draw- 
backs upon all agricultural improvements. Even 
the first appearance of civilisation has its sombre, 
as well as its bright side : the country people can- 
not bring their produce to the bazaar, without at- 
tempting deceit and imposition ; they have learnt 
to mix water with their oil, to conceal stones in 
their bales of wool, and to practise a variety of si- 
milar artifices, to which they were formerly 
strangers. ‘ The time is still fresh in the me- 
mory of the living, when Musulman honesty was 
proverbial: they are honest, it is true, in their 
dealings with each other ; but they have ceased to 
be so in their intercourse with Christians, who 
frequently took a most immoral advantage of the 
ignorance of the Mohammedan, and his reverence 
for the Alk oran.’ 


The only manufactures known in Tripoli, are 
those of the coarse c ts of Messurate, the bar- 
racans, or cloaks, and red and yellow Morocco 
leather; the celebrated green-and-blue leather of 
this description, is made no where else but in the 
vicinity of Tafilet, which is a dependency of Mo- 
rocco. This branch of trade consumes about five 
thousand goat-skins annually. The preparation 
of potash is monopolised by the Bey, as well as 
theexport of salt, which exists in such abundance 
that it has been considered adequate to the entire 
consumption of Europe. The Venetians, when 
an independent power, paid a considerable sum of 
money for the privilege of exporting salt, and 
shipped it from the promontory of Zoara. The 
remaining articles of export are wool, hides, oil, 
salt butter, oats, dates, saffron, wax, and madder: 
together with horses- and cattle, the latter of 
which are principally shipped to Malta. There is 
not one of these branches of trade which might 
not be greatly improved and increased, if the 
people would but attend to the due cultivation of 
the soil, and leave less to t‘:c rude hand of nature ; 
but they are so careless of their own interests, 
that the gradual deterioration of many of those 
articles is perceptibly diminishing their a 
tion, in spite of the reduction of price they su 
mit to; the wool is dirty, and mixed with sand; 
the oil good, but produced in small quantities, 
though with common industry it might become a 
trade of immense importance ; and the saffron is 
of excellent quality, but wstally deteriorated by 
fraudulent practices. Although the mulberry 


tree grows luxuriantly, not a single silk-worm has’ 


been introduced. 





A spirituous liquor, called Lagbi, is obtained 
by incision from the date-tree: when first drawn 
off, it is sweet and cooling; but it rapidly ferments, 
and becomes stronger than brandy. The name of 
the spirit was mistaken by Hornemann and his 

sitor Langles, for that of the tree from which 
it is procured, and gave rise to many unprofitable 
inquiries! on Langles part into a supposed disco- 
very of an unknown species of plant. A kind of 
brandy (rum ?) is also obtained from the fruit it- 
self. A Jew and his partners enjoy the monopoly 
of this liquor, as well 4s of wines and spirits, for 
which they pay twenty thousand dollars per annum. 


From the detailed report of the imports and 
exports of the three leading ports, Tripoli, 
Bengasi, and Derne, the value of the former ap- 
pears to be 524,790 dollars, and of the latter 
449,000. The vessels principally employed in 
this trade, are French and Italian, the shipping 
of the natives being confined to boats of thirty 
tons burthen and under, in which they carried on 
a coasting trade with Tunis and Egypt, before it 
was checked by the Greek privateers. The port 
of Derne has been the greatest sufferer by this 
interruption. 


The profit derived from the sale of European 
commodities, particularly those adapted to warm 
climates, is seldom less than sixty per cent, ; but 
the seller is fortunate if he obtain payments within 
some months, as it is often deferred for years. 
The buyer seldom pays down upon the nail ; the 
Government never, although it is the princi- 
pal purchaser of many articles, for which it gives 
assignments (Tezkheret) at long dates, upon the 
provincial governors and collectors along the 
coast. The payces discharge these assignments 
by delivering to their holders an equivalent in the 
products of their respective districts, such as oils, 
salt, grain, cattle, &c. 


The intercourse carried on by barter with the 
interior, forms another branch of Tripolitan trade, 
and is the source from which the central regions 
of Africa are chiefly supplied with European pro- 
ductions. ‘The caravans pass between Tripoli and 
Murzuk, the capital of the tribu kingdom of 
Fezzan, where an extensive fair is held in the 
months of December and January ; and the mer- 
chandizes they ay are exchanged for those 
brought from Lica, akkatu, Hanssa, Kashna, 
and Timbuctoo. The caravans destined for Mur- 
zuk pass through Gadames, which is governed 
by three sheiks, and pays tribute to Tripoli. The 
inhabitants of this state are considered to be an 
aboriginal race; they possess a language of their 
own, which they term ‘ A’Dems,’ and not only 
differ from the Arabs, by whom they are encom- 
passed, but are constantly at war with them. 

The dealers of Gadames and Fezzan come to 
Tripoli in February or March, and lay in their 
stock of goods, intended for the consumption of 
the interior: these being obtained upon credit, 
after a lapse of a twelvemonth and frequently 
longer, they return and pay off their creditors in 
gold-dust, ostrich feathers, ivory, senna, red-alum, 
cotton wool, and dates from Fezzan, salt-petre, 
and black slaves. The gold-dust comes chiefly 
from Timbuctoo, and amounts to nearly 1500 
ounces a year ; independently of between four and 
five hundred ounces, which constitute the annual 
tribute from Fezzan. There are about two thou- 
sand slaves brought every year to Tripoli; there 
wretched beings are taken by the Musulmans in 
their predatory excursions, and the major part 
of them are shipped away to Egypt and Turkey ; 
some few of them, however, remain in the service 
ofthe Tripolitans, and in general experience hu- 
mane treatment. They are sold in the market at 
the following prices: a full-grown man at 90 to 
100 dollars; youth, of from ten to eighteen years 
of age, at 70 to 80; children under the age of 
ten, 40 to 50; a full-grown woman, in proportion 
to her personal attractions, at 120 to 150 dollars ; 
a girl, at 90 to 100; anda eunuch, at 650 and as 
high as 700. The Christians residing at Tripoli 
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are prohibited from purchasing, or even dealing, 
in this human merchandize. 

Few, I believe, are aware that the slave-trade, 
against which the war of words and treaties has 
raged so fiercely upon the Atlantic, is carried on 
in the Mediterranean as openly as the sun at noon- 
day. The former export of slaves from Tripoli 
was full twice as great as when its vessels could 
traffic unsiblestedig with Tunis, Egypt, and the 
Levant ; but the ee dealers have become 
fearful of trusting their oy apt to the protec- 
tion of their native flag since the breaking out of 
the Greek insurrection, and they have conse- 
quently had recourse to the mercenary interven- 
tion of Christian navigators! Ship-timber, 
brought under the Turkish flag from the coast of 
Albania, is a considerable article of barter for 
female black-slayes, who are sold to food account 
in European Turkey, and particularly at Constan- 
tinople. 

A portion of the interngl trade of Africa is in 
the hands of the people of Augila, a town within 
the jurisdiction ofthis Regency: of late years, 
they have opened a direct traffic with Bornu and 
Bagermi, and forward their merchandize straight 
across the Libyan deserts into Egypt. The great 
caravans of pilgrims and traders, which formerly 
passed through Tripoli on their annual route 
from Morocco to Mecca, have become latterly of 
rare ocurrence. The only one I have seen was in 
the year 1824: it consisted of about three thousand 
men, some hundred of women and children, and 
two thousands camels; was under the command 
of an Emir, had traversed Algiers and Tunis, and 
halted about thirty days under the walls of Tri- 
poli, whence it proceeded through Barca and part 
of the desert to Alexandria, Cairo, and Mecca. 
Numbers of pilgrims are now in the habit of em- 
barking for Egypt on board of Christian vessels ; 
but the Bey, as regards his own subjects, throws 
every sort of difficulty in the way of,their perform- 
ing this hallowed pilgrimage. 

The annual tribute which, in spite of the utter 
insignificance of his naval power, the Bey ma- 
nages to extort from the fears of the Christian 
Powers, amounts to twenty thousand dollars : yet 
his finances are in so lamentable a state, that this 
branch of his revenue is constantly pledged some 
years in advance. 

The European character, overcast as it is with 
niggling jealousy, self-interested motives, and 
thirst for fraud, has never stood in much estima- 
tion with the wily, but untutored and fanatical, 
natives of the coast of Barbary. The succession 
of adventurers, whom France, Italy, and Spain, 
send forth, are mere outcasts, who have just 
stopped short of doing enough to merit punish- 
ment and ignominy in their own countries. Armed 
with fraudulent passports, cards and dice, they 
live upon the simple-hearted Moor; and with the 
fruits of their knavery, they open brothels and 
drinking-houses, where the lower classes indulge 
in the prohibited use of spirituous liquors. Others 
roam about the country with obscene articles, 

uppets, &c., whichjare frequently of so disgust- 
ing a nature as to exasperate the feelings of the 
nitives themselves. I have even heard a Moor of 
Tunis yent his indignation by exclaiming, as he 
turned away, ‘If the Christians had any religion 
at all about them, they would make short work 
with the fingers that fashioned such detestable 
. objects.’ Besides all this, the readiness with 
which many Christians forsake their Church and 
embrace the tenets of Islamism, either for the 
sake of gain, or with a view to escape punishment, 
has no small tendency to degrade the very name 
of a Christian in those countries, upon which the 
Christian himself looks down with contempt, for- 
getting the far more substantial motives for pride 
which the Musulman possesses, who extorts tri- 
butes from his European contemporaries, and 
whose character is not obnoxious to the charge 
of meanness and duplicity. 

Independently of the Turks of the Levant, who 
live in the town, and constitute the militia of the 





country, the population of the Tripolitan territory 
is com sot oF Moors, Bedouins or’ wander- 
ing Arabs, and Berbers or the inhabitants of the 
mountains in the interior, A portion of these 
Moors aredescended from the Spanish Moors ; they 
inhabit certain quarters.of the city of Tunis, as 
well as Soliman, @ little town onthe coast, and the 
two inland villages of Zowanand Destur. They 
are an industrious, thriving, and inoffensive race : 
their women are said to ‘be handsome; and they 
seldom intermarry with other Moors. The tradi- 
tions, which tell of their earlier migration from 
the ‘ heavenly skies of Andalusia,’ are still current 
amongst them; and many a family preserves the 
keys of their ancient habitations on the other 
side of the Pillars of Hercules with the most reli- 
gious veneration. 





ON A MUSICAL SNUFF-BOX. 





Poor little sprite in that dark narrow cell, 

Caged by the law of man’s resistless might, 

With thy sweet liquid tones, by some strong spell 
Compelled to minister to his delight, 

Whence, what art thou? Art thou a fairy wight 
Caught sleeping in some lily’s snowy bell, 

Where thou hadst crept to rock in the moonlight, 
And drink the starry dew-drops as they fell ? 

Say dost thou think sometimes when thou art singing, 
Of thy wild haunt upon the mountain’s brow, 
Where thou wert wont to list the heath-bell’s ringing, 
And sail upon the sunset’s amber glow ? 

When thou art weary of thy oft-told theme, 

Say, dost thou think of the clear pebbly stream, 
Upon whose mossy brink thy fellows play, 
Dancing in circles by the pale moon-beam, 
Hiding in blossoms from the sun’s fierce gleam, 
Whilst thou in darkness singest thy life away ? 
And canst thou feel when the spring-time returns 
Filling the earth with fragrance and with glee, 
When in the wide creation nothing mourns 

Of all that lives, save that which is not free ? 

Oh if thou canst and we could hear thy prayer, 
How would thy little voice beseeching cry 

For one short draught of the sweet morning air, 
For one short glimpse of the clear azure sky ! 
Perchance thou singest in hopes thou shalt be free, 
Sweetly and patiently thy task fulfilling, 

While thy sad thoughts are wandering with the bee 
To every bud with sting Na distilling. 

That hope is vain, for even couldst thou wing 
Thy homeward flight back to the greenwood gay, 
Thou ‘dst be a shunned and a forsaken thing, 
*Mongst the companions of thy happier day : 

For fairy sprites, like many other creatures, 

Have fleeting memories that come and go, 

Nor can they oft recall familiar features, 

By absence touched, or clouded o’er with woe. 
Then rest content with sorrow, for there be 
Many that must that lesson learn with thee, 

And still thy wild notes warble cheerfully, 

Till when thy tiny voice begins to fail, 

For thy past bliss sing but one parting wail, 

Poor little sprite, and then sleep peacefully ! 





MR. HAYDON’S PICTURE OF THE PASSOVER. 


It is a long time since we have seen a newly-exhibit- 
ed picture which has pleased us so much as the Passover 
of Mr. Haydon. This painting represents Pharaoh dis- 
missing Moses after the smiting of the first-born of 
Egypt. The King of Egypt, on a step on the specta~ 
tor’s left hand of the picture, without hazarding to 
meet the regards of Moses, with arm extended, makes 
a sign to the Jewish lawgiver that he yields to the will 
of God, and consents to the departure of the Jews ont 
of the land. On the opposite side of the picture, is 
Moses in the attitude of the St. Paul preaching at 
Athens of the cartoon of Raphael, with one hand 
pointing to heaven, indicating that he was but the 
instrument of a superior being; and with the other to 
the dead child and group around, as if reproaching the 
king with the consequences of his obdurate incredulity. 
Moses is attended by Aaron, abstracted and wrapped in 
meditation, and accompanied by other figures in shade, 
forming an admirable background to a group in the mid- 
dle,consisting of a fine child,the heir of Pharach’s house, 
just deprived of life, sunk into the lap of the distracted 
mother ; the corpse supported on one side by the younger 
daughter, while the elder, with her back turned to the 
spectator, clasps her hands in agony as she extends 





them towards the mournful scene. This is altogether 


a delightful » full of grace and feeling. The mother 
is dignified <4 t in form ; but we doubt whether 
the artist might net haye found means quite as effec- 
tual, and yet more pleasing, of giving to her frame and 
features the ras ie expression. of anxiety and an- 
ish, as that paleness which he has thrown over 
whole person, ves the daughter near her we have 
one objection to make—it is a head with which we 
are already too familiarly acquainted, and that under 
circumstances widely different from those under which 
it is used in the present picture. We have the same 
face in the Bucephalus, and again crowned with a 
flower wreath, as the Venus in the picture, repre- 
senting the visit of the Goddess to Adonis. But the 
most charming figure of all is that of the eldest 
daughter. This is lovely, delicate, and elegant in 
form : the drapery thrown over hcr is most hg and 
simple. Both the principal figures, unless, as we 
would do, we consider the group we have just been 
contemplating as the principal part of the picture, have 
a little soil of affectation ; nor from this objection can 
we even exempt the copy (!) from Raphael’s copy of 
Masaccio!! (Why will Mr Haydon lay himself open 
to his enemies?) A fine tone of colour pervades the 
picture, which at first sight bespeaks itself the pro- 
duction of no ordinary artist. 

«*,Our other duties have not allowed us time this 
week to do justice to the Exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in water-colours, which opened on Monday. 
We shall give a detailed notice of it in our next, 





STATUES OF TAM O’SHANTER AND SOUTER 
JOHNNY. 





WE cannot agree with those of our contemporaries 
who have expressed regret that these sculptures are 
not in marble. On the contrary, we think them much 
better in the humble, unpretending material in which 
they have been executed ; and the very homeliness of 
which enhances one of the principal merits on which 
the works themselves rest for the praise which has 
heen by no means unsparingly bestowed on them, 
that, namely, of propriety, or, if the term may be al- 
lowed us, of appropriateness. The stone, in short, is 
quite in keeping both with the figures and the execu- 
tion; and we doubt much whether the group would 
produce half the effect it does at present, had it been 
worked in a finer material. Souter Johnny is certainly 
an admirably characteristic figure ; his broad, quietly 
humorous visage ; his fatness, his ease of attitude, his 
drapery and broad buttons, are all expressed with the 
utmost fidelity to lifeand nature. The Souter’s apron 
and collar especially, are capitally done; the difference 
of character also in the two cronies is perfectly ima- 
gined and well maintained, not more in the ie 
nomy than throughout the figures. 

The figures hothin design and execution have a dash 
of rudeness, well suited to them under all circum- 
stances, considering that they are intended for a monu- 
ment to arustic poet near the Alloway Kirk in Ayr- 
shire, N. B. Most of our readers will guess the part 
of the poem professed to be illustrated: for such as 
may desire to have their memories refreshed, we ex- 
tract the following : 

* Ae market night, 
Tam had got planted unco right ; 
Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 
Wi’ reaming swats that drank divinely ; 
And at his elbow Souter Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony : 
Tam lo’ed him like a very brither ; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither.’ 





VARIETIES. 


MaNeETHO’s History or Ecypt.—Professor Seyf- 
farth, speaking of the result of his gleanings last year 
in the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities at Turin, ob- 
serves, ‘The most important discovery I have made, 
or could ever have made, has been an outline of Egyp- 
tian history, described on each of the closely-filled 
sides of a papyrus between fourteen and eighteen feet 
long, and two feet broad. It corresponds with the cus- 
tomary chronological accounts by dating its narrative 
from the times of the dominion of the Pagan deities. 
The first sovereigns of Egypt were Ammon, Vuleanus, 
and Ammon Sol ; then follow their successors until the 
days of Osiris, Typhon, Horus, Thouth, Ambis, and 
Horus II: the whole comprising an interval of thirteen 
thousand nine hundred and seventeen years, and cor- 
responding, in this respect, with Manetho's testimony. 
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Thouth alone is said to havé reigned 3936 years ; but 
the period of Horus’ sway is stated at 300 only. To 
these sueceed the heroes and other Kings of Memphis, 
whose reigns, added to those of the preceding, occupy a 
total space of 25,200 years. ‘These fabulous dynasties 
being disposed of, the series ‘of real dynasties begins 
with Menes. The mention of each dynasty is accom- 
panied with an account of the town from whence it 
came, the number of sovereigns it gave, and the dura- 
tion of its dominion: and this is followed by the 
names of the several princes, and brief historical re- 
marks to each. To the respective Pharaohs it assigns 
the precise number of years, months, and even days of 
their separate reigns. As far as our acquaintance with 
Manetho’s history extends, this valuable documert is in 
perfect accordance with his report: and I shall now 
state what occurs to me upon it. The character of the 
writing itself belongs to the age of the first Ptolemies. 
Egypt. had no earlier or later annalist than Manetho. 
This papyrus is the outline of a more extended history 
of Egypt, and contains a variety of corrections, which 
are evident from the amended passages inserted on 
pieces of papyrus, stuck upon the original pages. 
Another museum contains a pass respecting 
Manetho, one of the high priests; and I should be 
almost induced to consider the present as Manetho’s 
original history, and in his own hand-writing : it was 
deposited in his sarcophagus within his tomb, and I may 
perchance fall in hereafter with his mummy. At all 
events, it is of the highest importance, that we should 
at last be possessed of a genuine history of Egypt, that 
we should be rid of doubts and conjectures in respect of 
the times of the Pharaohs, of whom three hundred are 
here enumerated, and that an original Egyptian manu- 
script should determine the length of each individual’s 
reign ;—a point as to which so much uncertainty and 
confusion has prevailed in consequence of the misre- 
presentations of falsifiers or the blunders of copyists. 
It is a subject of deep regret to me, that portions of the 
papyrus are wanting in some few places, but more so 
that a part of the fragments, amongst which | disco- 
vered this remarkable document, has been thrown 
away at Turin by some careless individual. 


AusTRIAN STaTES.—They lie between 41°20’ and 51° 
2’ of northern latitude, and 26° 14’ and 44° 35’ of eastern 
longitude, and contain a superficies of 12,153§ geogra- 
phical square miles. Their population has been re- 
cently estimated at 31,624,888 souls. They comprise 9 
distinct ranges of mountains; eight principal rivers; 
nineteen canals ; and their inhabitants are divided into 
twelve varying races. 


Mai Cotrectio Vaticana.—The third and last 
published volume of Angelo Maio’s ‘ Collectio Vaticana 
Scriptorum [neditorum ’ contains, amongst other sub- 
jects of minor importance, ‘ The Gospel of St. Matthew,’ 
printed from a very ancient MS.; four new Greek 
sybilline books; and a description of a variety of 
MSS. in the Monte Cassino Library. 


University JNTELLIGENCE.—The following is a 
return of the number of students at eight of the prin- 
cipal German Universities, during the winter session, 
1828-1829 : 

Gottingen, 1386; viz., Theology . 377 

Law. . . 537 
Medicine . 283 
Philosophy = 


Natives, . 759 
Foreigners, 627 


Breslau . 1112; viz., Theology . 500 
Law .. . 357 
Medicine . 8&5 
Philosophy 167 


Erlangen, 429 

Halle . . 1330; viz., Theology . 944 
Law. . . 239 
Medicine . 58 
Philosophy 89 

Wirzburg, 583; of whom 366 natives and 217 foreigners. 

Heidelberg, 566; ——— 265 

Ttbingen, 862 

Minich, 1742 

The foundation stone of a university building at 
Alabama, in the United States, was laid on the 9th of 
October last, upon a site which was part of a forest 
not more than thirty years back. 

In the spring of last year, the numerical state of 
three out of the four Gymnasia, or High Schools, of 
Berlin, was as follows : 

The French Gymnasium, 240 pupils. 
Joachimsthal ditto . . 456 
Grey-cloister ditto . . 543 

In the year 1820, the number of students in all the 
Prussian Universities amounted to 3144; whilst in 
1828, it attained to 5934. 

UniversaL CATALoGuE oF MSS.—Dr. Haenel, 
Professor of Jurisprudence at the University of Leipzig, 
is at this moment engaged in publishing avery valuable 
work, under the title of ‘ Catalogi Librorum Manu- 











scriptorum qui in Bibliothecis Gallie, Helvetiz, His- 
panie, Lutetiz, Belgii, Britannia Magne asservantur.’ 
He has been engaged for the last seven years in per- 
sonally exploring the various libraries which contain 
these Tnedited treasures, and we cannot doubt he will 
meet with the ‘encou to which so important 
an undertaking is ‘entitled. It will be published in 
four parts; each part containing from, twenty to shag I 
four sheets, of a quarto size ; and, to subscribers, the 
price of each part will be six shillings (two rix dollars) 
only. ' 

INDIGO oF SENEGAL.—A letter addressed to Baron 
Roger, ex-Governor of Senegal, and dated from Saint 
Louis, the 18th January, 1829, affords some interest- 
ing details on a subject which deserves the attention of 
the friends of African civilisation. ‘I have passed 
fifteen days in Walo,’ says the writer, ‘ which I had 
not visited since my return into France; and in com- 
pliance with the request you made upon my departure, 
I sit down to communicate my ideas upon a country 
to which we are both attached ; yourself from a feeling 
of disinterested friendship, and I from an expectation 
of the commercial advantages which are to be derived 
from it. I have now ascertained that the success of 
the cultivation of indigo in this country is no longer a 
matter of doubt, and that this cultivation will afford a 
very essential harvest when it has acquired that stability 
which admits of its being perfectly followed up. The 
inconsiderable produce obtained from the plants sown 
during the last rains has yielded a most satisfactory 
result; all our horticulturists arenow making indigo 
of a quality quite equal to that of Bengal. They find 
it totally unnecessary to irrigate their land ; indeed, 
many of them say that they can dispense with much of 
the labour of cleaning, by an early sowing before the 
rains, as the indigo springs up soonest, and smothers 
the other plants and weeds. I observed that the labour 
was, in general, better and more economically per- 
formed than when I was in Walo two years ago, and 
the further means of ensuring success are in no wise 
diminished. Great numbers of labourers roam about 
the country soliciting work, which is refused them ; 
and I found about fifty of them tenanting the ruins and 
carcases of the royal dwellings, and subsisting, I know 
not by what means, until they could find an opportu- 
nity of ‘obtaining employment. Millet, which is now 
worth twelve shillings a barrel, was only worth eight 
shillings for the last six months, so that a labourer’s 
food does not cost one penny per day. It is unfortu- 
nate that the oxen should be subject to an episodic 
disease, which prevents their being made use of with 
effect for husbandry purposes. 

* You would derive much gratification from seeing the 
Senegalese and Barroul plantations, with their extensive 
fields of indigo plants. 1 am certain they will each of 
them produce from two to three thousand pounds 
weight of indigo next gathering. Laussac comes next ; 
this contains fifty-five acres of plain, and thirty-seven 
acres of island, recently sown with the plant. The 
plantations are compact, and of very healthy growth, 
and the land is well trenched; so that they promise a 
handsome harvest for the next rains. I enjoy for my 
own use two lines of dykes, conjointly with the planta- 
tion Elizabeth, and am about to solicit the Govern- 
ment to assist me in forming a third. 


‘If France be desirous of securing any speedy and 
important results, the cultivation should be pushed 
upon a more liberal footing ; the production of the 
most valuable of colonial articles requires a consider- 
able capital ; and it were to be wished that the French 
merchants who encounter so much risk in bringing 
indigo from Bengal, would be satisfied with fetching it 
from a less distance, and on much more moderate 
terms, in exchange for their indigenous manufactures. 
A capital of 10,000/., supplied by our jleading com- 
mercial towns, would suffice to establish five or six 
large panes of indigo; which, in conjunction 
with those already formed, would provide no incon- 
siderable portion of the whole quantity of this dye 
annually consumed in France. I shall probably trans- 
mit to you a prospectus for such an enterprise as this, 
when ihinther six cases of indigo, by the first vessel 
that starts for Bordeaux. 

PoETRY HIGHLY PRIZED.—Sweden bids fair to out- 
bid Great Britain in her pecuniary patronage of the 
gods of song. Tégner, the Swedish Ossian, whose epic 

m, ‘ Fristhiof,’ has been honoured with three trans- 
| Ho na into the German, two into the Danish, and as 
many into our own language, has refused fourteen 
hundred pounds for the manuscript copy of his fugitive 
pieces. When we consider the limited circle of readers 
which such a country as Sweden affords, the offer will 
appear scarcely less extraordinary than the refusal ! 





Atpine Trapirions.—The shepherd of the Alps is 
one of the simplest and easiest-satisfied of human 
beings ; his ‘ house and home’ consists of a low cabin 
on the summit of some Alpine height ; he relieves the 
tedium of his pastoral watchings by making butter and 

, and knows no ambition beyond that of increas- 
ing his flock and herd. The primitive race of which 
he is a member have had their ‘ golden age,’ as well 
as Greek or heathen, though they are not likely to 
revel again under the sceptre of Saturn. Their descrip- 
tion of the halcyon times is altogether in harmony 
with the tenour of their habits of life, and does credit 
to their credulous simpleheartedness. 

‘In those days,’ says the tradition, ‘ the cows were 
of portentous size, and afforded such immense supplies 
of milk that the herdsman was compelled to milk 
them into ponds, which were speedily filled to the brim. 
After this, the shepherds sailed about in vessels, and 
gathered off the cream. On one of these occasions, a 
man was drowned in the milky element; the whole 
valley mourned his loss, and searched for his body, in 
order that the last rites might be paid to it; but he 
was not found until some weeks afterwards, when he 
was discovered stirring about butter in the midst of 
frothy billows of cream, which had thrown up a mound 
of butter, as high as a church steeple.’ 

PoPULARITY OF THE WorKS OF Rousseau AND 
Vo.LTAIRE.—The reprints of the works of Rousseau 
and Voltaire have greatly increased within a few years. 
Independently of separate publications of their prin- 
cipal productions, more than one hundred thousand 
copies of their works complete, have been sent into 
circulation in the course of the last ten or a dozen 
years. 


EpucaTioN 1N SWEDEN.—A Committee of Public 
Education, composed of twenty-two members, se- 
lected from the most distinguished among the men of 
letters and science in Sweden, with the Crown Prince 
Oscar for President, which has been some time in 
existence, has concluded its labours by the proposal 
of a plan of reform, which will be submitted to 
the Diet next autumn. In the mean time, as it 
appears, the system of mutual instruction is ra- 
pidly spreading. It is only a few years since the 
first schoo! of this kind was established, and already 
in a population not exceeding three millions a thou- 
sand have been instituted. The schools for gym- 
nastics flourish also under the direction of M. Ling, 
chief of the central school of Stockholm. A professor 
of ~ maar is attached to each university. The 
number of names on the roll of students at Upsal, the 
principal university of Sweden, is more than 1400, of 
whom nearly 1000 actually attend. Thus it appears 
that the number of students at Upsal is greater than 
that of many of the most famous universities of Ger- 
many, which do not count more than six, seven, or 
eight hundred students. A cireumstance,however,more 
particularly distinguishing Upsal is, that out of the 
1000 students nearly 200 are sons of families of the 
peasantry. The number of students at Lund is 
about 400. 





THE DRAMA. 





King's Theatre. 

As a proof of the change which has come upon the 
constitution of the Italian Opera in these latter days, 
may be mentioned, the double duty of him who now 
undertakes to review its proceedings, compared with 
that of his predecessors in the office of criticism. It 
is not now merely a comparison apd measurement of 
one or two songs, which were the permanent trial-pieces 
of every new singer; it is not enough to say that the 
prima donna has a delicate soprano, the primo tenore 
a genuine voce di petto. We take into account much 
more collateral accomplishments ; and the dramatic 
propriety of the singing is a point almost as jealously 
considered, as the power of voice or skill of execution. 
We will venture to assert that the natural answer of 
almost every one, if asked what his opinion might be 
of Mad. Malibran Garcia, would have a reference, first 
to her acting, and afterwards to her singing. And on 
this account it appears to us that this lady has not been 
injudicious in selecting the character of Desdemona 
for her debut,—a character which, despite the formida- 
ble competition of others and our own remembrance 
of their transcendant excellencies, she could reasonably 
hope to support with no less fame, by her great dra- 
matic attributes, and by them almost alone, The result 
has, in some measure, put the fact of her discretion, in 
this respect, almost beyond the reach of question. Her 
success has been si and deserved; not a voice has 
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been raised to decry her performance,and the only doubt | from remonstrating with M. Laporte on some defects 


that seems to have arisen turns upon a comparison of 
our new Desdemona with that which was subject of 
all men’s praise—the part when played by Madame 
Pasta. 

Falling into the view of others, we can hardly avoid 
looking at these two great rivals in juxtaposition, 
though it is a habit which should not be encouraged 
for the sake of either, and beyond this, has a tendency 
to disturb our present pleasure in all cases. As illus- 
trative, however, of their different styles, not as ba- 
lancing their degrees of merit,it may be well to view them 
for one moment together ; and perhaps the difference 
of their characteristics will prevent any invidiousness 
which might otherwise spring from such a comparison. 
We all know, and shall continue to feel, the effect of 
Pasta’s splendid personation of this character; her 
peculiar grandeur and simple pathos are not and can- 
not be forgotten. Mad. Malibran has less grandeur, 
less simplicity, probably more study, and, as some 
think, a more gentle pathos. She has not that richness 
of intonation which made her predecessor’s voice a 
treasury of passionate expression. She cannot paralyze 
by a look, for her countenance has not the same dignity 
and living truth ; nor by any single means reach the same 
high ground as that on which Pasta can at all times 
raise herself in triumph. But she commands a stronger 
body of auxiliaries ; she has a softer and more femi- 
nine sweetness; a thousand changes of attitude and 
gesture, which are graceful beyond any thing we have 
seen on the stage,—precision and delicacy in the most 
subordinate parts,—andla disposition of the whole very 
beautiful and appropriate and almost faultless. 

Speaking generally, it seems to us that the perform- 
ance of Madame Pasta was distinguished by a few noble 
and intense traits ;—the effects of Madame Malibran 
are obtained by a multitude of fine and minute touches. 
The latter, indeed, is most liable to exception for this 
very profusion of labour : it appears almost redundant ; 
but perhaps we have been spoiled by the severe and 
classical simplicity of her predecessor. 

Does this seem but tempered praise ? We would not 
that it should be so taken. Madame Malibran has 
evinced talent of the very highest kind ; but study 
seems to have directedit, notinspiration. It is impos- 
sible to go into any minute account of separate excel- 
lencies, when every portion of the performance is made 
up of such detached beauties. As in Pasta it was dif- 
ficult to fix upon minutia, from their subservience to 
the whole, so bere the same thing is hard, because the 
minutiz are the whole, and in themselves infinite in 
number. The celebrated finale to the first act gives 
her scope for the display ofthese successive beauties, in 
almost every bar. Her short interview with Emilia in 
the second act, her disquietude, and appeal to the 
chorus for intelligence respecting Otello, and then 
the burst of joy, in the words— 

* Salvo del suo periglio! 

* Altro non chiede il cor!’ 
were admirably done. The entrance of her father checks 
this exultation ; and she approaches him with fear and 
uncertainty to ask his pardon. This is managed with 
a bewitching tenderness and skill that surpass any 
thing attempted by Madame Pasta iu the same situa- 
tion. In the third act there is no diminution of effort, 
though the quiet feeling which reigns throughout its 
opening scene, has one living representative with whom 
in such cases Madame Malibran cannot compete. 

Asa singer, there are many we have known with 
whom she will not bear comparison. Still, the quali- 
ties of her voice and science are well balanced, and do 
not in any particular discover a material defect. To go 
through the music of * Otello,’ and support every part 
withont shrinking from or compromising its difficnl- 
ties, is an achievement which determines the extent of 
her powers. We shall know more of their quality, 
viewed in their vocal character aline, when we have 
witnessed her representation of Rosina,—a part which 
possesses no intensity of dramatic interest sufficient to 
mike us forget the merits of its music. 

The rest of the opera is very excellently got up. Don- 
zelli is most splendid as Otello ; but he should not 
sacrifice the ornaments of the music to a mere display 
of his own intonation. He rests too much on the me- 
rits of his portamento di voce. 

M. Le Vasseur, a new bass, promises to be more 
serviceable in that capacity than all his forerunners of 
the season put together. And Curioni executed the 
part of Roderigo as well as we have seen himdo any- 
thing since his first appearance amongst us. 


The excessive delight which we have received from 
Madame Malibran’s performance must not prevent us 





in his now almost perfect. establishment. We can 
hardly express the horror which we experienced at wit- 
nessing the ‘ Divertissement’ of Tuesday last, which 
was to have been repeated on Saturday, had not Coulon 
fortunately been lamed by a special interference of 
Terpsichore. By way of connection between the second 
and third acts of the opera, and in order to soothe the 
wounded sympathies of the audience, dancing was in- 
troduced. The scene was some spot in some Oriental 
city, much resembling the Adelphi Terrace. A cushion 
was placed in the back-ground, and an unfortunate fat 
man in & turban squatted on it. Several of the corps-de- 
ballet then came forward in front of the Turk, and 
danced as badly as they could. Then came Pean and 
Gopelin, who kicked their feet in each other’s faces 
till they were tired; and then gave way to the great 
attraction of the evening, Madame Vaque Moulin, who 
has come all the way from Milan to dance indecently 
in London. Nothing but great strength and activity 
could enable this lady to display such want of grace. 
Her performance surpassed what we had ever witnessed 
of saltatory indecency, awkwardness, and distortion. 
The meaning of her motions (and what is dancing 
without meaning ?) we were utterly unable to compre- 
hend, unless she wanted to show her extraordinary 
power of walking on her toe, and her still more extra- 
ordinary refinement on the pirouette. The pirouette 
had always before been confined to a rectangular posi- 
tion of the two legs ; by which we had always supposed 
that a sufficient quantity of indecency and awkward- 
ness had been elicited. By extending the right to an 
obtuse angle, Madame Vaque Moulin has at once in- 
creased the pristine indecency and awkwardness in a 
ratio which will be easily seen from the accompanying 
diagram, ABC being the angle of femoral contortion. 
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Modern, or Obtuse-angled Old Rectangular 
Pirouette. Pirouette. 





Sorry we were to see that these physical exertions 
were received with an applause which reminded us of 
the worst days of the Opera. The beautiful pantomime 
of ‘ La Somnambula,’ the splendid spectacle of ‘ Mas- 
saniello,’ had, we hoped, showed the British public 
what effects the pantomime and the dance might be em- 
ployed to produce. To find them applauding dancing, 
when introduced without meaning, and executed with- 
out grace, is peculiarly annoying to us, who have 
learned to require these qualities in the dance. Coulon’s 
jumping, in emulation of the lady’s agility, was more 
graceful, but rather a degradation of one whom we 
would wish to look on as only a first-rate actor. We 
cannot hope to see Madame Vaque Moulin’s style of 
dancing equalled or imitated, nor do we wish it. 


We suppose that it is to this precious divertissement 
that we must in part attribute another defect to which 
we must call Mr. Laporte’s serious attention,—we 
mean, the continuing the performances to so late an 
hour. Midnight had passed at least half an hour ere 
the opera was over, and the ballet was not hurried over 
till half-past one. It is annoying to be kept looking, for 
long intervals of time, at the great red curtain ; annoy- 
ing also is it to see a beautiful ballet languidiy per- 
formed, owing to the mere indolence of scene-shifters ; 
annoying to have one’s horses or one’s coachman catch 
cold in waiting ; annoying not to find one’s servants up 
when we get home : but these annoyances are the least 
evils to which Laporte has subjected us. Let him think 
of the derangement of the domestic affections which 
his dilatoriness may have produced ; let him picture to 
himself the anxious mother, beholding the gradual de- 
fection of her daughter’s sleepy beaux—the modest vir- 
gin, trembling in the disappointment of a comfortable 
passage through the crowdless squeeze-room—the head- 
ach in the succeeding morning necessitating the ex- 
cuse for the succeeding ball; and, last, to close the 
scene, let him imagine the anxious husband returning 
from his club at the hour when the carriage usually 
returns from the Opera, finding his house untenapnted 
by the object of his affection, creeping slowly and sadly 
to his companionless pillow, and starting with immo- 
dest terror from his first dream, when the rustling of 
silk announces the partner of his heart returned, indeed, 
to his arms, but cnly to tell the tale of her sleepiness 
and discontent. These things may be borne in France, 
but here they will not be tolerated. We have lost our 
Constitution, but we will not lose our sleep. 





NEW MUSIC. 





* I'm an arch little black eyed daughter,’ sung by Mad. 
Vestris, Miss Stephens, Miss Love, Miss Graddon, and 
Miss Paton ; the pany by Richard Ryan, the music by 
Jokn Sinclair. Dale 
We are surprised that this trifle is not exceedingly 

well known, if all the enumerated vocalists have sung 

it, especially as it is so common-place a production ; 
it is an allegretto in F, very much resembling a little 
ballad adapted from Mozart, and formerly sung by Miss 

Povey, as ‘ The Child’s wish for May,’ and the first 

strain is note for note the same with the Italian Can- 

zonet sung by Catalani, &c. ‘ La Biondina in Gondo- 
letta,’—thus novelty in this ballad is out of the question: 
it is very pleasing notwithstanding. 


Dressler’s Selection of Beauties, with Embellishments for 
the Flute, dedicated to dmateurs, No. XII, Cocks 
and Co. 

WE have at length the pleasure of noticing the 12th 
and concluding Number of this very interesting and de- 
sirable periodical ; and perhaps there is not any similar 
work from which more variety and amusement could 
be extracted, especially for the price—I58 closely printed 
pages of pleasing flute music for 1/. Lls. 6d. (the sum 
required for the whole twelve Numbers when bound,) 
or each separate Number (which may be had detached) 
for 3s. 

The following is a sketch of the contents of this last 
Number, viz.—Six preludes by the author, Isabel, the 
favourite Spanish tune, a Romance, Adagio sentimen- 
tale in G Minor, the old admired glee ‘ Glorious 
Apollo’ as a duet in the key of F, Oginsky’s celebrated 
Polonaise, and Haydn’s military movement, arranged 
as duets by Wm. Ford, a Greek air, ‘ Bocage que 
l’aurore,’ a French air, a Romance of Kuhlan’s, and 
* God save the King,’ all as duets, and ‘ Kelvin Grove,’ 
as finale : ‘ multum in parvo.’ 





Select Airs from Spohr’s celebrated Opera of Faust, ar- 
ranged as Duets for the Piano Forte, and inscribed to 
his friend Charles Cowden Clarke, by Vincent Novello. 
Book I. Published by the Editor. 


SpouR is unequivocally tlie finest classical writer 
now living, and Novello (who is organist to the Portu- 
guese embassy) is a very talented and highly respected 
professor. It is matter of surprise and regret, that the 
opera of ‘Faust,'which is so highly popular in Germany, 
should not yet have been performed éntire in this coun- 
try ; but we conjecture that the learned and scientific 
nature of Spohr’s composition, renders it unfitted to 
exhibit the vocalists so supereminently above the in- 
strumental parts as they could wish, and as Rossini and 
others of the Italian school have done. As the pieces 
are rather long, only three are presented in this first 
Book. No. 1,—Aria e Coro, ‘ Ch ’il vino,’ a pleasing 
Allegretto in C, 6-8 time, of a lighter description than 
might have been expected from the noble mind of the 
author. No. 2,—Duetto, ‘ Segni oh cara,’ a delightful 
Andante in F 3-4 time, quite in Spohr’s own charming 
style ; and No. 3,—Aria, Cunegonda, ‘Si, lo sento,’ the 
fine Larghetto, and Allegro in B flat, sung by Miss 
Paton with the greatest success at the Philharmonic 
Concert (see page 206 of this work). Every note 
would do honour to the mighty names of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Haydn, and Novello’s arrangement is as 
good as possible. 


‘ Why does my mother say “ beware ?”’ Song, composed 
by Samuel Henshall, of Liverpool. Boosey and Co. 
A LIVELY, familiar, and pretty trifle, upon the plan 

of ‘ Bid me discourse’ and ‘ Cherry ripe,’ with a moving 

accompaniment of a similar nature in common time. 

It may find a place by the side of those popular songs, 

and we recommend that amateurs cause it to do so. 





German Air, with an introduction, and variations for the 
Flute, and an accompaniment for the Piano Forte, 
composed and dedicated to R. Tewart, Esq. of South- 
gate Park, by W. Card. Published by the Author. 
Mr. Carp was for several seasons a professor of the 

flute at the King’s Theatre, and is one of those non- 
conformists, who honourably refused to subscribe to 
the disgraceful terms proposed by the worthy colleagues, 
La Porte and Bochsa !—Card is a successful and clever 
teacher of the flute, and the publication now noticed is 
gay, pleasing, and admirably adapted for learners upon 
that instrument. It is the first of Card’s productions 
we have yet met with; but we hope to review some 
others soon. 
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‘ The red rose is Queen of the garden bower,’ sung by 
Mrs. Geesin at the Theatre’ Royat Drury Lane, in 
Miss Mitford's Tragedy af ‘Rienzi,’ composed by John 
Barnett. Mayhew and Co. 

We warmly and confidently recommend this very 
flowing and tasteful ballad to the notice of amateur 
yocalists, as an unusually pleasing production, ant 
yet very easy to be performed with voices of moderate 
compass. It is an Andante Affetuoso in G, common 
time, but is performed by Mrs. Geesin in the superior 
key of A flat. Its transposition in publication renders 
it less difficult for the piano-forte accompaniment, at 
the expense (we fear) of deteriorating its effect. 





‘ The Plough Boy,’ (con variazione,) for the Flute, with 
an accompaniment for the Piano Forte, by Bernard 
Lee. Mayhew and Co. 

THIS very much resembles the German air above 
noticed of Card’s, and will be equally acceptable to the 
amateur flutist. It is expressly well adapted to thai 
instrument, and is the production of one who under- 
stands it, and without doubt teaches it with propriety 
and success. It is published as No 1, of a series of 
admired airs, to be issued in a similar manner, and we 
shall, from time to time, notice them in their progress. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


* How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But masical as is Apollo’s lute.’—Comus. 


I—ANIMATED NATURE. 


‘And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 





1.— ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Insensibility to Pain—The following extraordinary 
circumstance is given, on the authority of Mr. Leonard 
Knapp, in ‘The Journal of a Naturalist.’ A travelling 
man one winter’s evening, laid himself down upon the 
platform of a lime-kiln, placing his feet, probably be- 
numbed with cold, upon the heap of stones newly put 
on to burn through the night. Sleep overcame him in 
this situation, the fire gradually rising and in- 
creasing, until it ignited the stones upon which his feet 
were placed. Lulled by the warmth, he still slept ; and, 
though the fire increased until it burned one foot 
(which probably was extended over a vent hole) and 
part of the leg above the ancle entirely off, consuming 
that part so effectually that ne fragment of it was ever 
discovered, the wreiched being slept on! and in this 
state was found by the kiln-man in the morning. In- 
sensible to any pain, and ignorant of his misfortune, 
he attempted to rise and pursue his journey, but miss- 
ing his shoe, requested to have it found ; and when he 
was raised, putting his burnt limb to the grourd to 
support his body, the extremity of his leg-bone, the 
tibia crumbled into fragments, having been calcined 
into lime. Still he expressed no sense of pain, and 
probably experienced none, from the gradual operation 
of the fire, and his own torpidity during the hours his 
foot was consuming. This poor drover survived his 
misfortunes in the hospital about a fortnight ; but, the 
fire having extended to the other parts of his body, 
recovery was hopeless. 

2.—MAzo.oey. 

The Marten, or Whitret.—Of all our animals called 
vermin, we have none more admirably fitted for a pre- 
datory life than the marten ; it is endowed with strength 
of body ; is remarkably quick, and active in all its mo- 
tions ; has an eye so large, clear, perceptive and move- 
able in its orbit, that nothing can stir without its ob- 
servation, and is supplied apparently with a sense of 
smelling as perfect as its other faculties. Its feet are 
well adapted to its habits, not treading upright on ths 
balls alone, but with the joint bending, the fleshy parte 
being imbedded in a very soft and delicate hair, so that 
the tread of the animal, even upon decayed leaves, is 
scarcely audible ; by which means it can steal upon its 
prey without any noise betraying its approach. The fur 
is fine, and the skin so thin and flexible, as to impede 
none of its agile movements. Thus every thing com- 
bines to render the marten a very destructive creature. 
It seems to have a great dislike to cold, residing 
in winter in the hollow of some tree, deeply 
mbedded in dry foliage, and when in confinement, 
covering and hiding itself with all the warm ma- 
terials it can find. In genial seasons it will sleep by 
day in the abandoned nest of the crow, or buzzard, and 
its dormitory is often discovered by the chatterirg and 
mobbing of different birds on the tree. It is certainly 
not numerous in England, our woods being too small, 
and too easily penetrated, to afford it adequate quiet 








and shelter. Its skin is still in some little request, be- 
ing worth about two shillings and sixpence in the mar- 
ket ; but it is used only for inferior purposes, as the 
furs of colder regions, than onrs are better and more 
easily obtained. 

3.—ORNITHOLOGY. 

Extraordinary Migrations of the Gold-crested Wren. 
—The migrations of birds have long attracted the eager 
observation of naturalists, as a phenomenon no less 
wonderful than in many respects inexplicable. But we 
are acquainted with no instance of this more remark- 
able than that of the golden-crested wren (motacilla 
regulus) that usually only flits from tree to tree, and 
never attempts upon common occasions a longer flight, 
but in the north is known to traverse the vast distance 
from the Orkneys to the Shetland Isles, over stormy 
seas, that admit no possible rest during its long voyage 
of above fifty miles! There it breeds its young; but, 
this one object accomplished, it leaves those isles, dares 
again this tedions flight, and seeks a milder clime.— 
With us it never migrates, lives much in our fir groves 
during the winter, and breeds in our shrubberies in 
summer. Peculiar necessities, such as these, may in- 
cite the migration of many birds ; but that certain spe- 
cies, which lead solitary lives, or associate only in very 
small parties, should at stated periods congregate from 
all parts to one spot, and there hold council on a re- 
moval, in which the very sexes occasionally separate, 
is one of the most extraordinary procedures that we 
meet with among animals. 


4.— ENTOMOLOGY. 


Battles of Butterflies—The common white butter- 
flies of our gardens are contentious animals, and drive 
away a rival from their haunts. We see them 
progressively ascending into the air, in ardent un- 
heeding contest ; and thus they are observed, cap- 
tured, and consumed in a moment by some 
watchful bird; but we have few more jealous and pug- 
naceous than the little argus. When fully animated, it 
will not suffer any of its tribe to cross its path. or ap- 
proach the flower on which it sits, with impunity; even 
the large admiral (vanessa atalanta), at these times, it 
will assail and drive away. There is another small 
butterfly, (papilio phlaas) however, as handsome, and, 
perhaps, still more quarrelsome, frequenting, too, the 
same station and flowers; and a constant warfare exists 
between them. We shall see these diminutive crea- 
tures, whenever they come near each other, dart into 
action, and continue buffeting one another about till 
one retires from the contest; when the victor returns 
in triumph to the station he had left. Should the ene- 
my again advance, the combat is renewed ; but, should 
a cloud obscure the sun, or a breeze chill the air, their 
ardour becomes abated, and contention ceases. 

The papilio phleas enjoys a combat even with its 
kindred. Two of them are seldom disturbed, when 
basking on a knot of asters in September, without 
mutual strife ensuing. Being less affected by cold and 
moisture than the argus, they remain with us longer, 
and these contentions are protracted till late in the 
autumn. The pugnacious disposition of the argus but- 
terfly soon deprives it of much ofits beauty; and, unless 
captured soon after its birth, we find the margins of its 
wings torn and jagged, the elegant blue plumage rub- 
bed from the wings, and the creature become dark and 
shabby. 

Il—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 
‘ The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 


The common sun—the air—the skies— 


To him are opening Paradise.’ Gray. 


1.—GEOoLoGy. 

Extinct Animals —‘* Some naturalists,’ says M, 
Cuvier, ‘reckon much on the thousands of ages which 
they accumulate with the dash of their pen; but in such 
matters we cannot venture to judge of what a long 
time might operate,except by multiplying in idea what a 
shorter period does produce. I have, therefore, col- 
lected with care the most ancient documents concern- 
ing the forms of animals, of which none now in being 
equal in antiquity and abundance those furnished by 
Egypt. This country presents us rot only with pic- 
tures of animals, but their very bodies embalmed in its 
catacombs. 

‘ T have examined with the greatest pains the figures 
of animals and birds, engraved on the numerous obe- 
lisks brought from Egypt to ancient Rome. All these 
figures have, when viewed as whales (which was the 
only object of their artists), a perfect resemblance to 
the species, as we see them now-a-days.’ 

M. Geoffry St. Hilaire collected in the tombs and tem- 
ples of Upper and LowerEgypt as manyanimal mummies 
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as he could. He brought home with him cats, ibises, birds 
of prey, dogs, apes, crocodiles, and a head of a bull, 
all e med; and certainly no greater difference can 
be perceived between these beings and those which are 
now most familiar to us, than between human mummies 
and the skeletons of the modern race of men. M. 
Cuvier has provedin a special memoir on the ibis, 
that this bird is now the very same animal in every re- 
spect as it was in the days of the Pharaohs’. 

‘No ascertained fact, therefore, countenances, in 
the slightest degree, the opinion that the new genera 
discovered, or established among the fossil skeletons, 
such as the palotheriums, anoplotheriums, mega- 
lonyx, mastodontes, pterodactyles, ichthyosauri, plesio- 
sauri, megalosauri, equanodontes, &c., have been the 
parent stocks of any of the animals of the present day, 
which animals owe their differences to the influence of 
time or climate. Were it true (which I am very far 
from thinking) that the fossil elephants, the rhino- 
ceroses, the elks, the bears, differ no more from the 
existing ones than the breeds of dogs differ from each 
other, we are not, on this account, warranted to con- 
clude that the species were identical, because the canine 
race has been subjected to the influence of domesticity ; 
while these other animals have neither suffered nor 
could endure it.’ 











2.—Botany. 

Love of Flowers.—The love of flowers seems a natu- 
rally implanted passion, without any alloy, or debasing 
object, as a motive; the cottage has its pink, its rose, 
its polyanthus; the villa its geranium, its dahlia, and 
its clematis; we cherish them in youth, we admire 
them in declining days; but, perhaps, it is the early 
flowers of spring that always bring with them the 
greatest degree of pleasure, and our affections seem im- 
mediately to expand at the sight of the first opening 
blossom under the sunny walk, or sheltered bank, 
however humble its race may be. In the long and 
sombre months of winter, our love of nature, like the 
buds of vegetation, seems closed and torpid ; but, like 
them, it unfolds and reanimates with the opening year, 
and we welcome our long-lost associates with a cordial- 
ity that no other season can excite, as friends in a 
foreign clime. The violet of autumn is greeted with 
none of the love with which we hail the violet of spring ; 
it is unseasonable, perhaps; it brings with it rather a 
thought of melancholy than of joy: we view it wit! 
curiosity, not affection; and thus the late is not like 
the early rose. 1t is not intrinsic beauty, or splendour, 
that so charms us, for the fair maids of spring cannot 
compete with the grander matrons of the advanced 
year; they would be unheeded, perhaps lost, in the 
rosy bowers of summer and autumn; no, it is our first 
meeting with a long-lost friend, the reviving glow of a 
natural affection, that so warms us at this season; to 
maturity it gives pleasure, as a harbinger of the renewal 
of life, a signal of awakening nature, or of a higber 
promise; to youth, they are expanding being, open- 
ing years, hilarity and joy ; and the child let loose from 
the house, riots in the flowery mead, and is 

* Monarch of all he surveys.’ 


There is not a prettier emblem of spring, than an infant 
sporting in the sunny field, with its osier basket 
wreathed with butter-cups, orchises, and daisies. With 
summer flowers we seem to live as with our neighbours, 
in harmony and good-will; but spring flowers are che- 
rished as private friendships. 





ErFECT OF INTELLECTUAL PURSUITS ON THE HU~ 
MAN FRAME.—In youth our senses and the organs of 
them wander; in the middle of life they cease to do it ; in 
the old age, the body itself, and chiefly the head, bends 
over and points to the earth,whick must soon receive it, 
and partakes in some measure of its torpor and passivity, 
The higher delights of the mind are very different in 
their effects, from its seductive passions, These cease 
to gratify us the sooner the earlier we indulge in them ; 
on the contrary, the earlier we indulge in thought and 
reflexion, the longer do they last, and the more faith- 
fully do they serve us, So far are they from shorten- 
ing or debilitating our animal life, that they prolong 
and strengther it greatly. The body is as much at repose 
in the midst of high imaginations as in the midst of 
profound sleep. In imperfect sleep it wears away much, 
as also in imperfect thoughts, in thoughts that cannot 
rise from the earth, and sustain themselves above it. 
The object which is in a direct line behind a thing, 
seems near: now nothing is in a more direct line than 
death to life. Why should it not also be considered 
on the first sight as near at hand? Swells and depres- 
sions, smooth ground and rough, usually lay between ; 
the distance may be rather more or rather less ; the 
proximity is certain. 
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THE ATHENEAEUM. 








Discussion oF RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS ON THE 
ConTINENT.—A society existing at the Hague for the 
defence of the Christian Religion against its modern 
opponents, yearly offers prizes for the best polemical 
treatises on questions proposed by it. Out of the 
six subjects proposed last year, not one produced 
an essay deemed worthy of receiving the prize. 
Among these subjects, one was ‘ A Reward for 
proof that the holy scriptures are the only pure source 
from which the knowledge of the Christian doctrine is 
to be drawn ; that they also are held as the sole rule of 
faith and practice ; with an inquiry into the value of 
the ancient traditions and decreess of the Assemblies of 
the Churches, and what uses are to be made of them. 
On this subject, a treatise in Flemish was sent in, but 
it was not deemed deserving of the prize. 

Onthe required collection of examples of distinguished 
persons in different ages, who, in extraordinary and 
difficult circumstances, had given proofs of the virtue 
of the Christian faith. Two essays had been delivered, 
but were unsuccessful. 

There were the same number of essays on the ques- 
tion as to the credibility of the books of Chronicles 
and their value as concerns the Biblical history. These 
essays were not devoid of merit, but they had failed in 
establishing the credibility of the books of Chronicles, 
so clearly, as to deserve the reward. The question is 
allowed to remain open for the lst of January, 1830. 
Among the new subjects proposed, is one for a treatise 
on the proofs, that the variety of opinions among 
Protestants, affords no ground for asserting that Pro- 
testantism will not be of long duration, but must fall 
by its own weight. This essay must be in Flemish, 
German, or Latin, and be sent in with the required 
formalities, before the 1st of February, 1830. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEX. 





Coleridge’s Poetical Works, 3 vols. crown 8vo., 1/. 16s. 

Chronicle de Ville Hardonin, 8vo., 10s. 6d. ae 

Bishop Kaye’s Account of the Writings and Opinions of Justin 
Martyn, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Griesbach’s Greek Testament, with Select Notes, 18mo., 7s. 

Tacitus Agricola, part 1, with interlinear translation on Locke’s 
System, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Mrs. Dalgairn’s Practice of Cookery, fc. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Voltaire’s Charles the Twelfth, revised by Catty, French, 4s. 

Manual des Conversations, par Madame Holmes, 18mo., 2s, 6d. 

Valpy’s Greek Testament, 4th edition, 12mo., 5s. 
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-|Wed. 22/46 (454 | 29. 17 | Ditto. |Rn.a.m.| Cumulus. 

eiThur. 23\53 (47 | 29. 37 | Ditto. | Ditto. Ditto. 
Frid. 24/48 |43 | 29. 42 | Ditto. | Ditto. 
Sat. 25/44 |41 | 29. 42 |N.E.h.| Sleet. | Ditto. 
Sun. 26/48 (45 29. 85 E. Clear. 

















Temperature registered 





Nights and mornings generally rainy. 
Highest temperature at noon, 55°. 

Astr ical Obser 
The Moon and Jupiter in conj. at 84h. on Wednesday. 
The Sun and Herschell quartile on Sunday, at 84 h. 
Venus’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 29° 29’ in Aries. 





Mars’s ditto ditto 11° 55’ in Gemini. 
Jupiter’s ditto ditto 14° 18’ in Sagitt.g 
Saturn’s ditto ditto 28° 6’ in Cancer, 


Sun’s ditto ditto 5° 57’ in Taurus. 

Length of day on Sunday, 14h. 29min. Increased 6 h. 45m. 

Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2’ 25” plus. Logarithmic 
- num. of distance, .003661. 





HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. VIL., will be published on Thursday, April 30. 
Soho-square, April 27. 
Under the superiutendance of the Society for the Diffusion of 





Just published, pultoqains printed, in one volume, 8vo., price 


; boards, " 4 

EWARE;; from Coll. ii., 8—This Work im- 

parts the writer’s opinions respecting the Soul, the first 

verse of the Bible, the world it alludes to, the laud and the 

water, the Paradise, Flood, Egypt, Wilderness, Babylon, Tyre, 

Zion, and Jerusalem, the Heavens and their Host, the King- 

dom of God and of Heaven, the Millenium and Atonement, 
and the Holy Christian Religion. 

N.B.—The Author thinks that the whole of the Sacred His- 
tory refers to the Soul, or Inner Man; and that no part of it 
ought to be understood in the usual literal and vulgar sense. 

Sold by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 


HE KING’S CONCERT ROOMS, 
HANOVER-SQUARE, 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
Her Royal Highness the Princess AUGUSTA, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of GLOUCESTER, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CLARENCE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT, 
Duchess of St. Albans, Duchess of Leeds, 
Dow. Marchi {Salisbury | Hon. Lady Lucy Clive, 








Countess of Jersey, Dow. Countess of Dartmouth, 
Countess of Grosvenor, Countess Fortescue, 

Countess of Darnley, Countess of Arran, 

Countess of Wilton, Countess of Verulam, 


Countess of Bective, Lady Anne Vernon, 
Lady Elizabeth Repton, Hon. Mrs. Leigh, 
Countess St. Antonio. 

Miss WILKINSON respectfully that her CON- 
CERT will take place at the above Rooms, on Monday Even- 
ing, May 4, 1829. The Vocal and Instrumental Department 
will comprise most of the eminent Performers, whose names, 
with the Programme of the Concert, will be speedily announced. 

Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Miss W1LKINSON, 
No. 20, Upper Baker-street, and at all the principal Music 
Shops. 








WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
On the Ist of June will be published, Inscribed by Permission 
to the King’s Most Gracious Majesty, volume first of a 
new edition of 


HE WAVERLEY NOVELS; to be con- 

tinued in Monthly Volumes, revised and corrected, with 

a General Preface, an Introduction to each Novel, and Notes, 

Historical and. Illustrative, by the Aurnor. Embellished 

with Frontispiecs and Vignette Titles, from Designs executed 

expressly for the present edition, by the most Eminent Artists. 
NOTICK BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

There are few circumstances in the history of letters more 
remarkable than the rise and progress of ‘ The Waverley 
Novels.’ Unlike most other productions of genius, they had 
no infancy to struggle with, but reached at once the highest 
point of public favour,—a station which they have ever since 
maintained with undiminished popularity. 

The circulation of these works having been hitherto con- 
fined, in a great degree, to the wealthier ranks of society, the 
Proprietors have resolved to place them within the reach of 
readers of all classes, by republishing them in a less costly, 
but at the same time more elegant shape, and with the addi- 
tional advantage of a periodical issue. 

The Publishers have, therefore, the honour of announcing 
the speedy commencement of a New Edition, to be published 
in Monthly Volumes. 

In this undertaking they have had the cheerful co-operation 
of the Author himself, who has not only revised every one 
of the Novels, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new 
Introduction to each of them. 

This edition will not only be improved in the manner just 
stated, but also enriched by the pencils of the eminent Artists 
oo at been engaged to embellish it; among these may be 
named, 

David Wilkie, R.A.; Edwin Landseer, R.A. ; C. R. Leslie, 
R. A.; Abraham Cooper, R.A.; A. E. Chalon, R. A.; G.S. 
Newton, A.R.A.; F. P. Stephanoff; H. Corbould; William 
Kidd ; J. Stanfield; John Burnet; and R. P. Bonnington. 

The Engravings will be executed on steel, by Charles 
Heath, William Finden, Charles Rolls, James Mitchell, F. 
Engleheart, Ambrose Warren, Robert Graves, J. C. Edwards, 
W. J. Cooke, W. Ensom, Davenport, Shenton, Duncan, Miller, 
and other eminent engravers. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

1. The size to be royal 18mo., printed in the very best man- 
ner, and hot-pressed ; each volume to contain about 400 pages, 
price 5s., done up in cloth. 

Il. The publication to commence on the Ist of June next; 
and to be continued regularly, on the first day of each month, 
till the whole is completed. 

III, Each volume to have a frontispiece and vignette title- 
page, both containing subjects illustrative of the Novel to 
which they are attached. 

IV. The Work will be completed in Forty Volnmes, com- 





Useful Knowledge. 
On the Ist of May will be published, price 2s., “ 
HE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE, Part IJ., being VEGETABLE SUB- 
STANCES used in the Arts.—TIMBER TREES. 
The Second Edition of ‘ The Menacerixs,’ Part I., will be 
published in the same day. 
London: Charles Knight, Pall-Mall East; sold by Long- 
man, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; and all Booksellers. 


In a few days will be published, in one vol. post 8vo., 4 
UGITIVE PIECES and REMINISCENCES 
of LORD BYRON: containing an entire new edition of 
the Hebrew Melodies, with the addition of several never be- 
fore published ; the whole illustrated with Critical, Historical, 
Theatrical, Political, and Theological Remarks, Notes, Anec- 
dotes, Interesting Conversations, and Observations made by 
that Llustrious Poet ; together with his Lordship’s Autograph, 
Also, some Original Poetry, Letters, and Recollections of Lady 
Caroline Lamb. By I. NATHAN, Author of ‘ An Essay on the 
History and Theory of Music,’ ‘ The Hebrew Melodies,’ &c. &c. 
London: printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave- 
Maria-lane. . 








g with ‘ Waverley,’ and closing with ‘ Woodstock.’ 
The Author’s additions will form about two of these Forty 
Volumes. 

*,* The edition is so far advanced at press, that regularity 
of publication may be depeaded on ; and, to such subscribers 
as may wish to have some of the Novels complete on the ap- 
pearance of the first volume of each respectively,{the publishers 
have to state, that the whole of ‘Waverley’ may be had on 
the Ist of June, in 2 vols., for 10s. 

And, in like manner, 

GNY MANNERING, in 2 vols., on the Ist of August. 

THE ANTIQUARY, in 2 vols., on the Ist of October. 

ROB ROY, in 2 vols., on the Ist of December. 

As well as such others, during the progress of the edition, as 
= arrangement enables the publishers to deliver in complete 

es. 

The publicare respectfully requested to inspect the designs 
and engravings at the premises of the publishers, 

And at Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to his Majesty, 
6, Pall Mall, London, by whom they will be sold separately, 
as will be afterwards announced. 

Printing for Cadell and Co., Edinburgh ; — and Mar- 
shall, London; and to be had of every throughout 
the Kingdom. 
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TALES OF A PHYSICIAN. 
On qALI will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., bds., 7s. 6d., 
T ES of a PHYSICIAN. By W. H. Har. 
RISON ; containing, The Victim—The Curate—The Gossip 
—The Fate of a Genius—Disappointments—The Neglected 
Wife—The Jew—The Stranger Guest—The Smuggler. 
London : R. Jennings, 2, Poultry. 


HE BRITISH PRESERVE; comprising 
accurate Representations of Animals and Bi pecu- 
liarly the object of the Sportsman ; drawn and etched in cha- 
racteristic style by S. Howitt ; with concise and familiar de. 
scriptions of the subjects, illustrative of their habits, man- 
ners, &c. By CHARLES ARMIGER. Royal 4to., 1/. 16s. 
Contents : Fox—Badger—Otter—Hare—Rabbit—Stag—Fal- 
low Deer—Roe Deer—Wild Swan—Grey Wild Goose—Brent 
and Barnacle Goose—Wildrake and Pintail—Garganey and 
Teal—Sheldrake and Shoveler—Widgeon and Pocharp—Heron 
—Bittern—Woodcock—Snipe and Jack Snipe—Curlew—Red 
and Grey Godwit—Ruffe and Reeve—Great Plover—Golden 
Plover and Lapwing—Coot and Moorhen—Corn Crake and 
Water Rail—Bustard—Wood Grouse—Black Grouse—Red 
Grouse—Ptarmig Ph t— Partridge—Red Partridge— 
Quail—Wood Pigeon. 
Published by T. Griffiths, 3, Wellington-street, Strand; and 
may be had of any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


R. J. B. CRANMER respectfully announces 

to the Nobility, Gentry, and his Friends, that his 

MORNING CONCERT will take place at Willis’s Rooms, 

King’s-street, St. James’s, on Frtpa 4, MAy 1, 1829, to comg 
mence at Half-past One o’Clock precisely. 














Act I. 
Overture (Calypso.) ° . ° P . Winter. 
Duetto, Madame Stockhausen and Signor Don- 

zelli (Armida.) . ‘ ‘ . ° ° Rossini. 
Concertino in E flat, Pianoforte, Mr.Cramer . Cramer. 
Song, Mrs. W. Knyvett, ‘ I’m thine, ever thine.’ 

(From a volume of selected melodies) Cramer. 
Fantasia, Flute, Mr. Nicholson . ‘ ‘ » Nicholson. 
Song, Mr. Phillips, ‘ The Maid of Llanwellyn.’ J. Clarke. 
Grand Scena, Mademe Camporese, with accom- 

paniment obligato for the Clarionet by Mr. 

Willman ° . ’ ° ° Mozart. 

Act Il. 
Song, Madame Stoeckhansen. 
Second Concerto in D minor Pianoforte (by 

desire), Mr. Cramer. “ . ° e Cramer. 
Air, Miss Marian Cramer . ° p . Mozart. 
Scena, Signor Donzelli, with accompaniment 

obligato for the Harp by Mr. Wright . ° Meyerbeer. 
Quartetto, Pianoforte, Viola, Alto, and Violon- 

cello, by Messrs. Cramer, F. Cramer, Moralt, 

and Lindley . . ‘ . ° . i Mozart. 
Finale Beethoven. 


Tickets, half-a-guinea each, to be had at all the principal 
music shops, and of Mr. Cramer, 201, Regent-street. 


THE BLUE PILL AND CALOMEL SUPERSEDED. 


A MPLE experience has fully established the 
very important fact, that the Chirayita herb more effec- 
tually deterges the liver and promotes a healthy secretion of 
bilethan the Blue Pill or any other preparation of Mercury, 
and at the same time strengthens the digestive organs and the 
nervous system, and regulates the bowels ; and hence its sa- 
lutary effects in establishing the general health in cases of 
indigestion of the liver and nerv is per it. The 
peculiar detergent and stomachic properties of the Chirayita 
were first noticed by Dr. Fleming in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ 
and lately by Dr. Baker, in ‘The Lancet,’ &c. &c., Dr. 
Johnson, in ‘ The Medico-Chirurgical Review,’ by Drs. King- 
lake, Reece, Sully, &c., in ‘The Monthly Gazette of Health,’ 
and by several eminent physicians of the East Indies, who 
have found it in bilious affections more efficacious than the 
blueipill or calomel, and at the same time entirely exempted 
from the objection made to the Blue Pill or any other prepara- 
tion of mecury. Baker's tincture ofChirayita, which contains 
all the medical virtues of the herb, is sold, with directions for 
its use, by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, London; by Milton, 
Chemist, Bristol ; Moxon and Co., Hull, &c. Price 1s. 











FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION. 


xo KALYDOR, Patronised by the 
Royal Family, the Prince and Princess Esterhazy, the 
Prince and Princess Polignac, and the Nobility. 
This valuable Specific is warranted perfectly innoxious, and 
Balsamic Properties of surprising energy. It eradi- 
cates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Spots, Redness, gra. 
dually producing a delicately clear seft Skin ; transforms even 
the most Sallow Complexion into Radiant Whiteness ; succes- 
sively renders harsh and rough Skin beautifully soft, smooth, 
and even ; imparts to the Face, Neck, and Arms, a healthy and 
juvenile bloom, and removes inflammation. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is equally indispensable in the 
Nursery as at the Toilet. Perfectly innoxious, it is recom- 
mended by the first physicians to be used by the most delicate 
lady or infant, with the assurance of safety and efficacy, pos- 
sessing softening and healing properties. It gives, in cases of 
incidental inflammation, immediate relief ; cools the mouth of 
the infant, and enhances maternal pleasure in the act of ad- 
ministering alimentary nourishment. 

To Gentlemen whose Faces are tender after Shaving, it will 
be found excellent beyond precedent in liorating and 
allaying that most unpleasant sensation, the irritability of the 


skin. 
Sold in Half Pints, at 4s. 6d. each; and Pints, at 8s. 6d. 
ea 





ch. 
CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by Authority of the 
Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address of the 
Proprietors is engraved on the Government Stamp, affixed on 
the Cork of each Genuine Bottle— 
* A. ROWLAND AND SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN.’ 








London: Printed and Published every Wednesday Morning, 
by Wi1a1aM Lewsn, at the Office, No. 4, Wellington-street, 
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